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N May 31, 1851, two Jesuits rode for the first time into St. Mary’s 

Mission on the Kaw river. They had come to St. Louis some 

two years before from the southern slopes of the Alps. Jean-Baptiste 

Miége ' was a Savoyard peasant of towering height; his companion, 

Paul Ponziglione, slight in build, was the son of a Piedmontese count, 
grandson of a marquis. 

Father Ponziglione,* more usually known as Father Paul, was 
soon to establish himself among the Osages, and their mission, now 
St. Paul, was to be the focus of his humble and untiring endeavors 
for almost 40 years, all the rest of his active life, first among the 
Indians, later among white pioneers. 

Father Miége had on March 25 been consecrated bishop in 
partibus of Messenia and vicar apostolic “for the territory lying to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains and not included within the limits of 
the states of Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota,” a new 
vicariate. To the end, fellow churchmen referred to him familiarly 
as the “Bishop East of the Rockies.” After 1855 he was more usually 
known as the bishop of Leavenworth, when his see was established 
in that city, but here we are concerned with that period in his life 

Dr. J. Neate CarMAn is professor of Romance languages and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

1. On Miége see: Jas. A. McGonigle, “Right Reverend John B. Miége, S. J. . — 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 (1905-1906), pp. 153-159; Wm. J. Howlett and Thos. 
F. O'Connor, “An Early Episcopal Visitation of Colorado: 1860. Letters of the Rt. Rev 
John Baptist Miége, S. J., D. D.,”” Mid-America, Chicago, n. s. v. 7 (October, 1936), pp. 
266-271; J. Neale Carman, “The Unwilling Bishop,” Kansas Magazine, Manhattan, 1952, 

. 17-22; Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., The Jesuits of the Middle United States (New York, 

, 3 vols., passim, see index; Sr. Mary Paul Fitzgerald, Beacon of the Plains (Leaven- 
worth, 1939), passim, see index; Peter Beckman, O. S. B., The Catholic Church on the 
Kansas Frontier, 1850-1877 (Washington, D. C., 1943), dissertation of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, passim, see index; especially see Joseph Garin, Notices Biographiques Sur 
Mgr J-B Miége, Premier Vicaire Apostolique du Kansas et Sur les Prétres de la Paroisse de 
Chevron (Savoie) (Moutiers, 1886). Garin quotes in extenso J. B. Miége’s letters to his 
brother. The excerpts quoted in this article are translations from this work. 

2. On Father Paul see particularly the works of W. W. Graves of St. Paul; also Sr. 


Mary Paul Fitzgerald, op. cit., and ““A Jesuit Circuit-Rider,” Mid-America, n. s. v. 7 (July, 
1936), pp. 182-198; further, S. W. Brewster, “Reverend Father Paul M. Ponziglione,” 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 (1905-1906), pp. 19-32. 
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before the opening of Kansas in 1854 when his vicariate was strictly 
an area for mission work among the Indians. 

Throughout his life Bishop Miége wrote letters home; in this 
article passages are given which reflect his opinions of the Potta- 
watomie and Osage Indians. His official reports are analyzed by 
Father Gilbert J. Garraghan in his Jesuits of the Middle United 
States. 

The mission at St. Mary’s of the Pottawatomie had been established 
three years before when the tribe was moved from its reservation on 
the Marais des Cygnes to the Kaw. With Osage Mission * on the 
Neosho, it was the only Catholic establishment in the new vicariate, 
and Bishop Miége had chosen St. Mary’s as his see. 

On that May day in 1851 when the episcopal peasant and the 
aristocrat subordinate rode into St. Mary’s, a formal welcome had 
been prepared, but the travelers came from a direction and at an 
hour totally unexpected,‘ so that the celebration for the great Black 
Robe had to be put off until the next day. 

The Jesuit missionaries, “Black Robes,” at St. Mary’s were Bel- 
gians—the starting point of the present small settlement of their 
countrymen at that place. In 1851 their mission and the Pottawa- 
tomies were prosperous. 

Bishop Miége found the barbarous splendor of the celebration 
in honor of his coming most amusing. The chief's costume 
mimicked that of a marshall of France, but on much more majestic and solemn 
dimensions. The outfitting of the lesser militia was not quite so knightly, 
though it offered rich matter for contemplation. The military band, made up 
of a violinist and a drummer, was headed by a drum major whose shako was 
nothing less than a piece of buffalo hide, rather well shaped into a European 
drum major’s shako for ceremonial occasions. Next came the infantry, all 
armed with carbines and equipped with all the pomp of the Indians. So 
there were coats of all ages, of all styles and all colors with shoes to match, 
motley shirts, halves of trousers rich with ribbons as well as years, finally a 
sort of turban partly covering those long strands of black hair which give quite 
a wild look to the deep eyes and coppery countenances of my good diocesans. 
Add to that a prodigious lot of red and yellow ribbons and handkerchiefs 
fastened or sewn haphazard at all points, and you will have some small idea 
of the interesting reality. 

Then there was the procession. The people lined up from cathe- 
dral to episcopal palace (both shacks that were far from water 
proof ). 


3. On the two missions during preterritorial times see particularly Garraghan, Fitzgerald, 
and Beckman, cited above. 

4. Miége is explicit on this point. Ponziglione in his memoirs written years later said 
the “. . . Indians were expecting us and had posted their seuntries.”—Garraghan, op. cit., 
v. 2, pp. 644, 645. 
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When the poor man for whom all this pomp was displayed appeared, songs 
and rifle shots were heard. . . . Throughout the march to the cathedral, 
there was a continuous roll of songs, like a regimental band, cries from little 
children, repeated commands, horseback evolutions of all sorts, until the bishop 
and clergy entered the metropolitan church. Everything went off with a gravity 
and devoutness on the part of these good savages which struck straight to the 
newcomers’ hearts, and I must confess that I should have shed a few tears if 
that blessed commander-in-chief and his drum major had not time and again 
by their presence compromised for me rather badly the seriousness which the 
occasion required. The church which might hold some 15 or 16 hundred per- 
sons was full; guns had been left at the door, and horses tied to the fences; and 
all these good people listened to mass with a piety and devotion I have not seen 
elsewhere. The reason is that here they believe very practically that only the 
Great Spirit can give good hunting, and deliver you from those wicked neigh- 
bors ever ready to come ask or steal your scalp from you. After mass, another 
parade and procession, more band music and gun firing till the order to with- 
draw was given. It was around a 600 pound beef, and large outlay of flour, 
sugar, and coffee provided by the Mission’s Superior, that these good people 
went to rest from the morning’s exertions. The tribe has what they call their 
cooks for days of public rejoicing. It is their duty to prepare the viands and 
distribute them to the guests. Everything took place in most perfect order and 
within the limits of the frankest and most cordial joy.5 


Of some 3,500 Pottawatomies 1,500 were Catholic. Most of these 
were at St. Mary’s where, until pestilence struck the next winter, life 
was idyllic. The bishop wrote: 

It is really touching to see, on fine summer evenings, good people gather in 
great numbers in the center of the village to say their rosary together, and then 
sing in their own language hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin. I think I have 
never in my life experienced more delightful emotions than those that made 
my heart beat as I listened for the first time in our wilderness to those dear 


savages singing so loudly and with such heartfelt devotion the praises of our 
Mother. 


In two other villages and in a settlement of half-breeds on Soldier 
creek things were not so well-ordered. He qualifies the half-breeds 
as “immoral, drunkards, liars all, deaf to all instruction.”*7 Among 
these people Bishop Miége lived a missionary’s life himself. He de- 
scribed journeying on the prairie in terms which, though here better 
chosen, are familiar to all those who have read accounts of pioneers. 
He speaks of hard riding, of camp making, of mosquitoes,* and of 
rattlesnakes, 


5. Garin, op. cit.. pp. 62-64. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 647, quotes from an official 
report a description evidently of this same scene. Im the report the bishop speaks of the 
affair as the Corpus Christi celebration; so it was, for June 1, 1851, the day after Miége’s 
arrival, was Corpus Christi Sunday. 


6. Garin, op. cit., p. 65. This quotation is from a copy of an official report sent by 
Bishop Miége to his family. Father Garraghan printed the report practically in toto in v. 2, 
pp. 645, 646, but these sentences do not appear in his version. The bishop probably 
added it to the family version. 


7. Ibid., p. 67. 


8. Beckman, op. cit., pp. 18, 19, quoted at length from Bishop Miége’s letters (Garin 
pp. 69-7.1) on these hardships. 
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the most impudent creatures of their kind, so impudent that I remember 
once there were three of us on horseback around one of handsome size; it 
stopped and rose up against us sounding every rattle. . . . We left it master 
of the field. . . . The night after that day, a biting ant or an insect that lit 
on my head seemed so many rattlesnakes.® 

The chance Canadian, Creole, or half-breed you find in a cabin is 
somewhat better: 

The missionary finds there water, wood and fire. You talk a little with your 
new friend, for any thinking being that can understand you is your friend in the 
wilderness. You must hear the owner’s whole story, you catechize him a bit, 
give him some medals, and hear his confession if you can get it. You put on a 
good countenance before the piece of squash that he has fried for you in return 
for the bread, coffee and tobacco with which you provide him.!” 


In the summer of 1852, the bishop made a trip to Osage mission, 
harried by fever, high water, flies, mosquitoes, and heat, but, “real 
days in the land Cockayne. I had a good carriage, two excellent 
horses, a prudent driver . . . a real Californian’s outfit.” 
Though he considered himself no great shot, the bishop on such 
occasions went off with his guns when camp was made, and soon 
returned with small birds a plenty for a meal. “There is a great 
abundance of this kind of game because an Indian never stoops to 
kill such small stuff; he has to have a buffalo, an antelope, at the 
very least a turkey, duck, or pheasant.” The bishop always did his 
part in the camp work; his traveling companions enjoyed him. 

After this trip he wrote home general information and judgments 
concerning the Osages as well as an account of his visit to them. 
A translation of this portion of the letter follows without omissions: 

The Osages were not long ago possessors of all the land now comprised 
within the two states of Missouri and Arkansas and of the territory extending in- 
definitely toward New Mexico. The government has succeeded in buying 
their finest lands for practically nothing, and they are now relegated to the 
banks of the Neosho and Verdigris, which they leave three times a year to 
go out into the plains to hunt buffalo or procure a few enemy scalps. Their re- 
turn is celebrated by feasts and dances that last as long as their provisions. This 
year I visited them in their villages, and I should have very much liked for 
you to have been a witness to the curious scenes which took place then. As 
for me, I am getting so that I remain cold as stone in the presence of what in- 
terested me to the very highest degree in my first days here. 

The villages are all built on heights within comfortable reach of wood and 
water. Ata distance you would take them for small cities. And they do have 
something like streets and public squares—everything perfectly clean. They 
are guarded by seven or eight hundred ravenous dogs which make approach 

9. Garin, op. cit., p. 72. 


10. Ibid., p. 73. 
ll. Ibid., p. 75. 
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difficult in the day time and dangerous at night. Their tents, usually 30 to 35 
feet long and 9 or 10 high, are covered with matting and buffalo hides 
which protect them perfectly from the rigors of the winter, and easily admit the 
breeze in the summertime. 

Among the Osages, as among all non-Catholic savages, the women do all 
the work, carry burdens, manufacture the tents, go after wood and water, etc. 
The men smoke, gamble, and dance; they held two big dances for me during 
my visit to them. The first took place at the village called Big Hill, the chief 
of which is called Great Man.12 He is in fact a specimen about six feet six 
inches tall, who hides nothing nature gave him. It was at his place that we 
stopped, a necessary precaution if you want nothing stolen. Our reception was 
warm and cordial; all the authorities and notabilities were convened; the scene 
really lacked neither diversity nor pleasing features. After the customary cere- 
monies, that is, going all around the Lodge shaking hands with every reasonable 
being, we came back and sat down on a buffalo robe, placed for this purpose 
opposite Great Man and his court. After distributing tobacco and marbles, I 
explained to my audience the purpose of my visit: “to baptize the little children 
and send the bigger ones to school to teach them to speak with their hands and 
eyes (read and write).” 

The chief replied that I had said some good things, and that his people 
were certainly of the same mind; then after an interminable eulogy of himself 
and his subjects he asked me if I knew many chiefs as skillful and as devoted 
to their people as he was. I answered by adding a few more plugs of tobacco 
to those I had already given out on my arrival. That was the best sign of 
approval and satisfaction that I could give him. Our conference, almost like 
one between diplomats, was followed by a banquet to which we contributed a 
most fortunate element—the keenest of appetites. So we did great honor to 
a broad wooden dish which was served to us filled with buffalo meat boiled 
in water. Fingers of course must do the office of knife and fork, and anyone 
wishing to drink broth quite simply picks up the common dish which he 
conveys to his mouth without spilling the liquid over his clothes if he is 
clever, or else he may use a big wooden spoon provided for the purpose. 
This latter method is not exactly handy either. When you have finished 
the dish or at least finished eating, what is left is put before the master 
of the house, who eats in his turn and then serves his friends. You cannot 
imagine what an enormous quantity of buffalo meat a person can eat without 
suffering a bit. I remember eating four meals one morning an hour apart 
and having at each disposed of more meat than I eat in a day at home; after 
that, I felt admirably disposed to go on to others. But I am getting off my 
subject. 

After our banquet we were invited to a ceremonial dance in our honor. 
It was certainly as fine as a savage dance can be; it would take me four pages to 
describe it. I will only say that the red, black, blue, green and white paint 
with which these poor people were bedaubed would have been enough to 
make rare spectacles out of them any place but at home. And if you add the 


12. An Osage village named Big Hill by the whites was located on tl site of 
Independence, Kan., according to Father Ponziglione.—Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 501. 
Great Man may have been Gratamantze or Gretomonse though Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald 
p. 85) said he was chief of Nantze-Waspe, 35 miles northeast of Big Hill. Great Man, 
the English rendering of Bishop Miége’s l’Homme Grand, is acoustically similar to Gra- 
tamantze, and this man, recognized as chief by all the Osages would naturally have been the 
object of Miége’s visit. 
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bear skins, the wolf skins, the antelope skins with which they partially cover their 
shoulders, their knives and their arrows, the little bells hanging at their knees 
and neck, their plumes of eagle feathers, their movements, shouts and music, 
you have a whole which perhaps has a name somewhere in heaven. This 
scene was followed by the awarding of prizes to the bravest in the village. 

The Osages are the handsomest race of men there is perhaps in the Indian 
country, at least six feet tall, robust and well shaped. But that is all. Their 
soul seems to be the reservoir of every evil human passion; they are thieving, 
lazy, drunken, debauched, stinking with pride—add anything you like without 
fear of slandering them. That’s enough for now, isn’t it? Ill come back to the 
attack some other time.!% 

Other Jesuits were not so forthright in their condemnation of 
the Osages. They loved them—as did the Bishop for that matter— 
but found their mission to them difficult. 

Bishop Miége saw no more of the Osages after this visit and very 
little of the Pottawatomies. A trip to Europe in 1853 kept him away 
until the beginning of 1854. The multitude of activities occasioned 
by the opening of the territory of Kansas pushed Indian problems 
into the background. He declared, however, that the law on Indian 
lands which was passed preliminarily to the opening was “the death 
sentence of the greater part of my poor diocese.” He was thinking 
of the fate of his redskins. “We fear that they are preparing some 
nasty trick. It makes one sick,” he wrote in December, 1854, “to 
think of the way these poor savages have been treated and will 
be to the end.” !4 

13. Garin, op. cit., pp. 76-80. 

14, The winter then beginning was very bad. At its end the bishop’s last comment on 


the Pottawatomie Indians is one of commiseration for their sufferings, and of regret for 
their lack of foresight in preparing for disaster.—Ibid., p. 105. 

















Juniata: Gateway to Mid-Kansas 
James C. Carey 
N late 1853 the best-known wagon trail near what is now Man- 
hattan was the Fort Leavenworth to Fort Riley route. This army 
road cut through much virgin territory. The Fort Leavenworth to 
Fort Riley road came out from Leavenworth to what later was the 
village of Winchester, to Osawkee village, to Half Dog creek, on to 
Indianola (which is where the Topeka Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
plant is now located). It then rolled on to Smith’s ferry above the 
Kansas river—where a fork cut off south to the Santa Fe trail—and 
the other fork ran to what is now Silver Lake, on to Cross creek— 
the old Pottawatomie agency, now near Rossville—to St. Mary’s 
Mission, on to the Vermillion river, crossing the stream at a point due 
east of present Louisville, then up to the Big Blue river about one 
mile below Rocky Ford, and from there cut off southwest toward the 
outpost, Fort Riley. 

A century ago in this lovely but lonely land there were laughter, 
voices, the clink of money, the smell of white man’s food, and Euro- 
American civilization at the spots where people collected. People 
usually gathered only at the points where trails crossed or where th 
trail traffic hesitated at the major streams and rivers. 

Such a place was Juniata at the crossing on the Big Blue. Juniata 
was sometimes called Junietta, Juanita, and often Dyer’s Town. It 
grew up about two and one half miles below a spot on the Big Blue 
where the Indians had constructed an earth lodge and cultivated 
fields as much as 400 years before white settlers arrived there.' Thi: 
paper is centered on the Big Blue river crossing and vicinity. 

This is the place where Samuel D. Dyer once operated a ferry, 
collected toll on the United States government bridge, and watched 
a small town come to life. By climbing up into the hills where the 
plow has not been used, one can find the main road, over which. a 
hundred years prior to this writing, the government wagons rumbled 
and rolled from fort to fort. One can still locate the old piling for 
the Big Blue bridge on the post road—that is, unless the river is up.” 


Dr. James C. Carey is associate professor in the history, government and philosophy de- 
partment at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 


1. Prof. Linwood L. Hodgdon of Kansas State College, Manhattan, has been doing 
anthropological work in the Big Blue river bottom. The Smithsonian Institution, with 
Hodgdon as field assistant, conducted three excavations in the general area. In July, 1953, 
Hodgdon was in charge of an excavation of the earth-lodge referred to above. He was as- 
sisted by Smithsonian people, the University of Nebraska, and Kansas State Colles: 

2. If you wish to locate the crossing on the Big Blue, go east from the old Casement 
Juniata ranch buildings about three miles north of Manhattan, and cross the bridge near 
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In the year 1853, the first white settler, Samuel D. Dyer, came to 
this area, which reminded some people of the Blue-Juniata of Penn- 
sylvania.® It seems that Dyer had been in Kansas nine or ten years 
before 1853.4 And we know he had worked for the government at 
Fort Scott. Early correspondence refers to Dyer as coming from 
various places back East. At different times he is referred to as a 
Virginian, a South Carolinian, and a Tennessean. As if that is not 
confusing enough we find that the census of 1855 listed Samuel D. 
Dyer as a farmer, 50 years old, having emigrated from Missouri 
(wife, Pamelia age 40 years). Most likely he was a Tennessean by 
birth, regardless of where he lived after that.® 

There is a question as to the exact date when Samuel D. Dyer 
moved up from Fort Scott, for some think it was early 1853 and 
others place it along in midyear. His daughter, Sarah, later stated 
that it was in the “spring of 1853.”° In any event we find that it 
was not long before his good wife, Pamelia, sons, Abraham, William, 
Enoch, and daughters, Jane, Lydia, and Sarah had come to the new 
home on the Big Blue. Other children mentioned are John, James, 
Mary, and Martha Ann. Probably all of the 11 children did not 
come to Juniata. 

Dyer brought along with him a pony, two yoke of oxen, some 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and other items for his frontier home. The hogs 
were called “elmpeelers.” We find that by fall, 1853, Dyer, with the 
aid of several sons, was helping the government teams with the 
crossing at the Big Blue.‘ 

Several troublesome questions pose themselves: (1) Did Dyer, or 
did he not, operate a ferry in late 1853 and 1854? Some of the early 
correspondence refers to a pontoon bridge. When was the bridge 
built? (2) If he operated a ferry at this early date, what kind was 
what is known as the Inskeep house, take the first two turns right and you will come to 
Cedar creek. Go about one quarter mile beyond the Cedar creek bridge and there on the 
ag Pah Dg | poe bh) act he river. Gen. John Stephen Casement acquired the 
ranch in 1878 and gave it to his son, Dan Dillon Casement, in 1889 on the latter’s 21st 
birthday. Upon the death of Dan Dillon Casement in March, 1953, the property passed to 
the heirs, Jack S. Casement of Colorado, Mrs. Harold Furlong of Ohio, and Mrs. Donald 
ee Mexico City. In December, 1953, the property was purchased by John J. Vanier of 
ef Pd aoe Seen and others have expressed the belief that this was the explanation 

4. Thomas C. Wells, “Letters of a Kansas Pioneer 1855-1860,” The Kansas Historical 


Quarterly, v. 5 (May, 1936), p. 150 (Footnote 4). The original letters are in the Ms. divi- 
sion, Kansas State Historical Society. 

5. Mrs. John Flick of Manhattan has a letter in her possession written by S. H. 
Carnahan, Roseburg, Ore., dated October 22, 1948, which quotes information publishe | by 
the American Bible Society, stating that Dyer was born in Tennessee on July 19, 1801. 
The letter also mentions that Dyer had been a major in the Black Hawk War. 

6. The Manhattan Republic, March 22, 1906. 

7. George A. Root, “Ferries in Kansas,” pt. 3, in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 3 
(May, 1934), pp. 120, 121. 
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it? Mrs. John Flick of Manhattan, whose grandfather, David Hays, 
was one of the first settlers up Cedar creek, thinks that a ferry never 
operated regularly for any length of time before the government 
bridge was destroyed in 1856.8 H. W. Soupene of Manhattan re- 
ports that his grandfather told him that he had worked as a stone 
mason on a bridge there in either 1852 or 1853. 

By the time of the official opening of Kansas territory in May, 
1854, it was quite evident that a town had emerged on the east side 
of the river. Under the territorial delineation this was Riley county 
and ‘not Pottawatomie county as it is today. A number of families 
had located north of the crossing along Cedar creek on a bit higher 
ground. 

Some of the inhabitants of the Juniata area were Proslavery in 
sympathy, but early election returns would indicate that there were 
as many or more antislavery people. Brief treatment of this point 
follows later in the paper. Families from New England also came 
into the area along with families from the Old South and border 
states. One New England group had stopped for a time back at 
Rock Creek. By November 29, 1854, it appears that they had left 
Rock Creek. Some returned to Lawrence, and some remained in 
present Pottawatomie county but moved westward to the Big Blue 
crossing.” 

George O. Willard described the new town in his letter of January 
7, 1855, which he headed, “Juniata, (on the ‘Big Blue River’)”: 

, A town site has been laid off here, and settlers are coming from 
nearly every State in the Union; about fifty families are here now. The town 
is on the “Blue River,” about five miles from its mouth, and the same distanc« 
from the Kansas River, and about 125 miles from the mouth of that river. We 
are also about twenty miles from Fort Riley. Various tribes of roving Indians 
are scattered about us, but they are generally peaceable. . . . Provisions 
of all kinds are very dear here at this time. Potatoes and butter we do not 
get at all. Wages are pretty fair. Any kind of mechanic will make money 
here another spring: 

Game is abundant—I have seen 8 deer in one herd. Turkeys and squirrels 
are also plenty; quails and prairie hens are abundant. The river is filled with 
fish weighing from one to one hundred pounds. I ate a portion of one caught 
in the Kansas, which weighed 76 pounds. There is no ice in the river at this 
place now. We have a bridge across the Blue river here 300 feet long, built 


8. General information on the questions can be found in “Some of the Lost Towns of 
Kansas,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12 (1911-1912), p. 426. No author is listed, 
but the secretary of the Society and editor of the Collections at the time was George W. 
Martin. 

Mary iiliam E. Smith, Wamego lawyer for many years, reported that when Fort Riley was 
established in May, 1853, that Dyer “built the government ferry across the Blue at a place 
called Junietta.”—Ibid., v. 17 (1926-1928), p. 461 

9. Louise Barry, “The Emigrant Aid Company Parties of 1854,” in The Kansas His- 

torical Quarterly, v. 12 (May, 1943), pp. 147, 148. 
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by government. The military road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Riley passes 
here.1° 

In the same year, 1855, Thomas C. Wells wrote that the cholera was 
raging at Fort Riley, where it had caused many deaths." 

For a time the town showed promise of becoming one of the real 
cities of the area. Dyer opened a store and what was termed a free 
hotel—where all kinds of denominational preaching was permitted. 
Dyer, of the Methodist Church, South, was the leading man of the 
town. The settlement was often referred to as Dyer’s Town. He 
was described in a contemporary account as an old six-foot man 
of the Methodist Church, South. His house was said to be “one story 
high and three stories !ong.”'* Dyer and his wife kept a “sort of 
free hotel and small store” going by hiring help from time to time. 
The house was a preaching place for all the denominations, and it 
was customary to invite everybody to dinner after preaching. This 
pair were a kindly, generous-hearted old couple, and “their free 
table and dishonest clerks soon got away with most of their prop- 
erty.” 13 

The first election, that of electing a territorial delegate to the 
United States congress, was held in Samuel D. Dyer’s house on 
November 29, 1854. This was district ten of the sixteen election dis- 
tricts first established by governor of the Kansas territory, Andrew 
H. Reeder. The minutes which authorized this, read as follows: 
“Place of election, the house of $. D. Dyer, at the crossing of the Big 
Blue river. Judges: S. D. Houston, Francis Burgereau, and S. D. 
Dyer.” 14 

On December 23, 1554, a commission was issued to Samuel D. 
Dyer as justice of the peace for the tenth district. And his son, Wil- 
liam Dyer, was commissioned constable for the tenth district on 
January 1, 1855." 

With all this activity, a saloon grew up on each side of the river. 
Before long some person had started a blacksmith shop. Mail came 
in every week or two via an ambulance and four mules. It stopped 
at the cabin of Seth J. Child, from which place it was delivered. It 


10. Ibid., pp. 148, 149; the bridge referred to in this letter was washed away in Febru- 
ary of 1856; see, also, p. 91 in this magazine. 

11. Thomas C. Wells, “Letters of a Kansas Pioneer 1855-1860,” loc. cit., p. 154. This 
letter, written August 9, 1855, was addressed to his mother. 

12. Isaac T. Goodnow, “Personal Reminiscences and Kansas Emigration, 1855,” in 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4 (1886-1890), p. 247. 

13. Ibid. 

14. “Executive Minutes.—Minutes Recorded in the Governor’s Office During the Ad- 
ministration of Governor Andrew H. Reeder,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 3 (1881- 
1884), p. 233. 

15. Ibid., pp. 240, 242. 
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cost ten cents to send a letter and five cents for a newspaper. A 
post office was officially established at Juniata on July 25, 1855, 
and Seth J. Child was made postmaster.'” 

As early as November, 1854, the Rev. Charles E. Blood of New 
Hampshire had been laboring as a home missionary at a point about 
a mile west of Juniata.’ At least on one occasion he preached a 
sermon at Dyer’s house. It was very likely that this happened 
more than once, as Blood, a Congregationalist, was active in Juniata 
affairs. For an interval after first coming to Juniata, the Bloods 
resided in a lean-to addition at the side of the Dyer cabin. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. John Flick and Walter McKeen the first wedding on 
Cedar creek took place August 22, 1855, when William Dyer and 
Melissa Jane Hanna said, “I do.” Later in the same year, Lydia 
Dyer married George Jamison.* 

Juniata seemed to grow as long as the $10,000 government bridge 
held. But ice flow and flood water destroyed the bridge in Febru- 
ary, 1856. Mrs. Asahel G. Allen’s diary tells that heavy rains had 
broken the ice and on February 26, 1856, she noted the results 
as follows: “The bridge was destroyed by the ice today; a great 
inconvenience to us as our claim is on the other side of the river 
from our house.” *” 

The quartermaster at Fort Riley sent a new boat over and asked 
Dyer to operate it at the crossing where the bridge had formerly 
existed. Without first obtaining a license from the Riley county 
officials, Dyer started to operate a ferry. By June, 1856, there was 
a suit against him in the probate court. A fine of $200 was fixed, but 
there is no evidence that it was ever paid. Friends of Dyer circu- 
lated two petitions in his favor and sent them to the governor of the 
territory. The first petition was signed by William Dyer, James 
Dyer, C. R. Mobly, A. A. Garrett, A. C. Allen, William F. Allen, 
C. N. Wilson, and possibly others. Another petition was also 
circulated which included a longer list of signatures. Some of the 
signers of the second one were people like $. D. Houston, David 
Hays, Robert Hays, John Pipher, Tunis I. Roosa, Iva Taylor, J. R. 
McClure, and others. No further mention of the matter of the suit 


16. Letter, W. W. Howes, First assistant postmaster general, Washington, D. C., to 
F. G. Kimball of Manhattan, dated February 24, 1939. Mrs. John Flick of Manhi ittan 
has a copy of this letter. 

17. J. T. Willard, “Bluemont Central College, the ee of Kansas State College,” 


in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 13 (1944-1945), p. 331. 
18. Information conc¢ ming weddings and many 4th family affairs can be found in 
“A History of Cedar Creek.” The data was secured from families of the Cedar creek com- 


munity and compiled by Mrs. John Flick and Walter McKeen. McKeen typed several copies 
of this booklet. Mrs. Flick of Manhattan has one copy. 
19. Mrs. Asahel G. Allen’s diary is in the Ms. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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is made in the records of the governor’s office which were turned over 
to the archives of the State Historical Society.”° 

On August 5, 1856, the post office was moved across the Big Blue 
river and officially opened at a spot approximately one half mile 
west of the crossing on the Big Blue.*! This, the new post office, was 
called Tauromee (at times also spelled “Tauroma,” “Tarromee,” and 
“Tauroru’ ). 

A person born at the Tauromee post office on September 7, 1856, 
is living in Manhattan as of this writing. Mrs. Ella Child Carrol, 
past 97 years of age, remembers much of her early childhood. She 
is the daughter of that first postmaster, Seth J. Child. As she recalls 
this post office, it consisted of a pigeonhole, roll-top desk in the 
corner of their one-room log cabin. When Child wanted to close 
the post office, he merely pulled the top of the desk down and 
snapped a lock. Mrs. Carrol says that theirs was the first house on 
the west side of the river to have glass windows and real lime 
chinking between the logs. On March 26, 1858, the United States 
government discontinued this post office of Tauromee.** There 
had never been a town there, since most of the people lived east of 
the river near Juniata. 

The following disputed matter continues to crop up: Was Samuel 
D. Dyer Proslavery in sympathy? Numerous references are made 
to the matter—some contradictory. Usually Juniata was referred 
to as a Proslavery town, but this is not necessarily proof that it was. 
Probably the majority of people living in this general area at the 
time considered both Fort Leavenworth and Fort Riley to be under 
Proslavery administration. The first election held in the Kansas 
territory, November 29, 1854, found 37 votes cast in the Big Blue 
district. The majority of voters failed to select a clear-cut candidate 
on the slave issue as the returns show: (1) Proslavery John W. 
Whitfield, two votes; (2) Free-State John A. Wakefield, six votes; 
(3) Administration Democrat R. P. Flenniken (not committed on 
slave issue) 29 votes.** Of course the Juniata population made up 
only a part of the Big Blue district electorate. 

In January, 1888, Prof. Isaac T. Goodnow read a paper at the 


20. George A. Root, “‘Ferries in Kansas,” loc. cit., pp. 121, 122. 

21. Letter from the first assistant postmaster general, W. W. Howes, to F. G. Kimball, 
see Footnote 16. 

In 1953, Mr. David Dallas of Manhattan placed a durable stone marker at a spot 
close to where the old Tauromee post office must have been. The Riley County Historical 
Society participated in the placement and dedication of the marker on May 6, 1953. Th« 
inscription of the marker does not mention Tauromee, but it does point out Juniata crossing 
to the east. 

22. Ibid. 

23. The original affidavits of the results of the November 29, 1854, election are in 
the Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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annual meeting of the State Historical Society. His paper told of 
a trip he made with Gen. Samuel C. Pomeroy through the Big Blue 
crossing in 1855. Goodnow’s paper stated that on “the fifth day, on 
the Government road, five miles above where Manhattan is now 
situated, on the Big Blue, we struck Juniata, a little Pro-Slavery 
town, close by a Government bridge, built at an expense of $10,- 
000.” 24 

In 1853 and 1854 there is little mention of Samuel D. Dyer in 
connection with slavery. Dyer may have expressed more positive 
views on the matter as the slave issue “warmed up” in Kansas. Or 
it is possible that he kept most of his opinions to himself. Thomas 
C. Wells had a very definite opinion as to Dyer’s stand. But there 
is no certainty that Wells had assessed the situation correctly. A 
letter written April 13, 1856, by Wells to his mother reads: 

Mr. Dyer has turned strong proslavery and they have got a proslavery 
minister there of the Methodist Church South, who says “he would as leave 
sell a nigger as an ox.” They have organized a church under proslavery in- 
fluence and intend to do all they can to bring slaves into Kansas and drive out 
the yankees “for,” they say, “they do not want eastern men to rule the 
territory.” 25 

Years later, in 1906, Dyer’s daughter, Sarah, who married a Mr. 
Woodard and moved to the state of Washington, referred to her 
father and the slavery question in this way: “My father had south- 
ern principles but he did not believe in slavery. He had friends 
on both sides fighting during the war.”** If Dyer supported the 
Southern cause it was almost a certainty that many people of Kansas 
territory would place him squarely in the Proslavery camp regard- 
less of the merits of such a classification. The meaning of Sarah 
Dyer Woodard’s words “southern principles” is not clear. Does 
she refer to state rights, white supremacy, both of these, or some- 
thing else such as lower tariffs? 

There are other references in the historical record to the effect that 
Samuel D. Dyer was Proslavery minded. But at the same time 
one can find some references stating that he was a “free-State Demo- 
crat,” so the question is still unanswered. This much seems clear. 
Dyer was not aggressive nor was the town aggressive in any slave- 
minded way. The record also points out that Dyer and his family 
were respected and well liked in the community. 

The slavery discussion would merit but little attention here if it 
were not for the fact that it affords one feeble measuring stick for 

24. Isaac T. Goodnow, “Personal Reminiscences and Kansas Emigration, 1855,” loc. cit 


25. Thomas C. Wells, “Letters of a Kansas Pioneer 1855-1860,” loc. cit., p. 165. 
26. Manhattan Republic, March 22, 1906. 
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reassessing that “passionate” territorial period. If one influential 
family and a promising little town might possibly have been mis- 
takenly labeled for one hundred years, what other similar but more 
significant errors are still being read into the record? 

Isaac T. Goodnow has summarized the main reasons which were 
at play in the decline and death of Juniata town: “The destruction 
of the bridge, . . . and the changing of the Government road, 
with the rivalry of Manhattan, which followed, effectually wiped 
out the town.” Goodnow also expressed the belief that in Kansas no 
Proslavery town could live by the side of a Free-State town.** 

In any event, Juniata could have had little hope left when in 
March, 1858, the post office of Tauromee was discontinued. The 
two factors which were the most important in bringing on the death 
of Juniata, were: (1) the military road was moved down the river 
closer to its mouth; and (2) the growth of rival Manhattan town 
with its definite antislavery atmosphere. 

Almost a half century after Juniata’s decease, Gen. John A. Hal- 
derman, talking of former-day possible Kansas capital sites, quoted 
Governor Reeder as having said: “I remember old Squire Dyer, at 
the ‘Crossing of the Blue,’ had hopes for his place.” *° 

Juniata soon passed out along with many lost towns. Yet, al- 
though it did not become the capital of Kansas, it is not forgotten 
either. 


27. Isaac T. Goodnow, “Personal Reminiscenses and Kansas Emigration, 1855,” loc. cit. 

28. Henry Shindler, “The First Capital of Kansas,” published in the Leavenworth 
Times and included under heading of “Miscellaneous Papers” in Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, v. 12 (1911-1912), p. 334. 














Housing Experiments in the Lawrence Community, 
1855 


James C, MALIN 


N article in the Spring issue of The Kansas Historical Quarterly 

dealt with the initial problem of emergency in shelter for the 
Emigrant Aid Company colony at Lawrence. The next phase of the 
discussion, housing experiments, requires a broader base: (1) the 
people, Easterners and Westerners, and the recognition of their 
cultural differences; (2) the architectural traditions of these groups, 
the principles, forms, and practices in building; (3) the geographical 
setting, with its limitations and opportunities. 


THe PEOPLE: EASTERNERS AND WESTERNERS 


Again and again the issue was raised, by various writers who 
dealt with Kansas affairs, of the fundamental differences between 
Easterners and Westerners as they were usually designated. It is 
significant that except when slavery was the subject of discussion, 
the problems of the pioneering process were mostly discussed in 
terms of Easterners and Westerners, rather than Northerners and 
Southerners, or Southerners were linked with Westerners. 

Among the first reports written from the site selected by the 
Emigrant Aid Company, “Charleston,” August 7, 1854, referred to 
the settlers already established there as professional squatters, “that 
class which exists in the west.”? In applying this label, only one 
type of Westerner was involved. A short time earlier a corre- 
spondent wrote that “They attempt to frighten persons from the 
free States, by show of revolvers and bowie knives.”? That, also, 
was a limited usage of the idea. On October 7 another writer from 
the town of Lawrence reported that besides the New England 
emigrant parties, there were 40 or 50 settlers from the Western 
states in the neighborhood.® 


Dr. James C. MAL, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor of 
history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

A paper, “Housing in the Prairie-Plains Region,” was presented at the annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April, 1943, based 
upon a monograph of the same name, which has not been published. The present paper 
represents a part of that project, which has since been expanded and will be published as a 
part of Grassland Historical Studies, v. 3. 

, 1. Boston Journal, August 29, 1854.—“Webb Scrapbooks” (in library of Kansas State 
Historical Society), v. 1, p. 106. 

_ 2. New York Tribune, August 3, 1854, letter dated Kansas territory, July 25, and 
signed “Pioneer.” 

8. Boston Post, October 18, 1854.—‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, pp. 166, 167. 
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Among Free-State people there was some recognition of the fact 
that persons unsuited to the requirements of a pioneer life had been 
among the first parties. Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols expressed a low 
opinion of some of them. The Herald of Freedom, January 13, 
1855, which was established with the aid of the Emigrant Aid 
Company, discussed the question under the title “Stay East,” idlers, 
persons unaccustomed to work, or accustomed only to sedentary 
occupations, as well as persons without capital—all of “those 
who wish to fall back upon Emigrant Aid Companies, or on private 
individuals for support. ng 

Quite elaborately, January 27, 1855, the same paper described 
“The Professional Squatters” as follows: “They are migratory— 
passing from one region of country to another; and the whole 
country that constitutes the western States and Territories bear 
witness to their presence. . . . Squatting, with them, is a trade, 
profession, pursuit. They move on in advance of the permanent 
settler. . . .,” who “must pay the squatter his price. 
The other aspect that irritated the writer was that “they secure, 
even before territorial organization, the fords and main gateways 
leading into new and unsettled regions, possess the most accessible 
points, and the most commanding and valuable localities. 
At the end of the article a distinction was recognized among West- 
erners: “We do not, of course, allude in these remarks about 
squatters to those pioneers who come westward seeking homes, 
and having found a suitable location, commence and perseveringly 





continue, to surround themselves with facilities for home and 
permanent residence.” 

The Kansas Free State, edited by Josiah Miller and R. G. Elliot. 
took up the defense of the Westerners and denied the accuracy of 
the “highly abusive article” charging “the West generally, as being 
speculators, robbers, pick-pockets, and swindlers.” Editor Miller 
insisted that the Westerner did perform a positive and constructive 
service to the development of the country. The poor Westerner, 
Indiana and westward, according to the Free State, “unable to buy 


lands, . . . is compelled to go into new and sometimes un- 
surveyed regions, . . . and by hard toil makes a comfortable 
little farm. . . .” When the monied homeseeker arrives, he sells: 


The squatter by thus selling his first choice, and giving it up to an individual 
who perhaps has more money than he, and can better improve it, selects another, 
and expends what money he has received for the first, in improving the second, 
&c. This every one can see is no robbery, but it is far more honorable than the 
conduct of some individuals not a thousand miles from here, and who perhaps 
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lived east of Indiana, who are acting as agents to sell claims belonging to 
persons who never intended making any improvement on any claim whatever. 

Editor Miller expressed some positive impressions of Easterners: 

We have no sympathy with that class of people who pin themselves to a 
small portion of God’s footstool, and stick there, until by inter-marriages and 
hereditary transmissions their whole souls and minds become contracted int 
the narrowness of a nut-shell, and they know nothing of human nature, and 
the business of the world, outside their own selfish and contracted hearts. It 
is this migrating disposition of the American people that makes them pre- 
eminently superior to any other nation of the globe. 


Miller accused Herald of Freedom Editor G. W. Brown, of the 
company organ, of branding as “pick-pockets and predatory specu- 
lators” all pioneers who did not give up their fords, gateways, claims, 
and their improvements for nothing to the “Eastern monied home- 
seeker.” 4 

Josiah Miller’s most comprehensive and effective editorial on the 
East-West contrast was entitled “Proscription of Class”: 

It is very seldom that we see the great principle of universal brotherhood 
acted out. Men may talk a great deal about nz ieural rights, freedom, and 
universal equality, but their actions show quite a different thing. Every cn 
has a natural self-respect, or pride about him bet prompts him to prefer his 
own person to all others—but this principle expands, takes in the femils 
neighborhood, church, state, and finally the whole world; that is, iia it 
operates naturally. But there are times and places when the affection tor the 
neighborhood or clique absorbes all other affections, and will not enable one to 
regard any one outside ¢ f a certain sphere. This is a trait that characteriz 
number of the Eastern emigration of this place. They come to Kansas for 
the purpose of instructing the western people how to build up a model New 
England State. They are advised, from head quarters, to ual the use of 
all Western vulgarisms, and to cherish their New England habits and cus- 
toms. They hear and conceive a great many tales about Western life and 
manners. They like the Emigrant Aid Company because it sends out a 
large body of New Englanders, so that they can have their own society, &c. 
They work themselves into a belief that Western men, and especially Mis- 
sourians, are of an inferior order of people, unfit for social intercourse; and 


unless a man agrees with them in all of their peculiar notions about buil 


ing 
up a model State, he is charged as a “Missourian”—as this is the worst epithet, 
in their opinion, they can apply to any one they dislike. 

We would now sincerely advise these wise men of the East of the fact; that 
the great majority of the settlers of Kansas are now and will be Western men 
We understand from C. W. Babcock, Esq., who is taking the census, that 
there are more Illinoians settled in this district than there are New Englanders 
all together. 

This being the case, these refined gentlemen may just as well make up 
their minds, at once, to consider Western men as human beings, and conclude 


- - 


4. Kansas Free State, Lawrence, February 7, 1855. 
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to associate with them; as it is utterly impossible for Massachusetts or New 
England to settle Kansas, though the Aid Company may have made them 
believe it. They will have but a small share in making it a model State, or 
in framing its free institutions. A great many who come out under the auspices 
of the Company are too selfish and clannish to effect anything in Kansas. Men 
setting out in such a noble enterprise, as they at first pretended, must have souls 
capable of appreciating the society and true merit of their fellow citizens, 
though it should appear outside of a clique of fifty men. 


But in closing, Miller did for Easterners what G. W. Brown had 
done for Westerners, by pointing out that there were exceptions: 

In these remarks, we, of course, do not refer to all of the Eastern emigra- 
tion—only to a certain clique in Lawrence, who seem to have the control of 
things. We believe that a great number of the Eastern men are just as good 
and enterprising citizens as we can find any where. And we believe that the 
clique begins to see that they will incur the contempt of all honest, social and 
liberal minded men, if they do not soon change their demeanor.5 

In anticipation of a great migration to Kansas in the spring, the 

Kansas Free State offered some advice: 
Persons coming to Kansas with their families, by land, should start with 
good wagons and ox teams, and bring with them all the little implements 
and seeds necessary to go right to farming upon their arrival. As the indi- 
vidual, who takes up a farm this spring, can plant and cultivate a great 
many vegetables that will command a high price in the summer and fall. 
There is no danger of the market being glutted. Every person who knows 
anything about farming, can make money on a claim from the very day that 
he goes on it.é 

Apparently by the time of the issue of May 12, the Herald of 
Freedom had seen the light. Although printing on its front page a 
spirited defense of the New England Emigrant Aid Company, on the 
inside editorial page an article on “Emigration” took almost the same 
position as the Kansas Free State on the Easterner-Westerner issue 
in relation to Kansas settlement. 

He opened with the observation that “The heavy tide of eastern 

emigration appears to be somewhat checked at the present, to be 
resumed in the autumn.” But the significant revelation came in the 
continuation: 
We are glad to observe that the falling off from the eastern States is made 
up by the daily arrivals overland of large covered wagons from Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Illinois, &c., in which are packed all the paraphernalia of the 
farm and fire-side, ready for distribution in their proper places as soon as a 
claim is selected. 

Our western people understand pioneer life, and know how to prepare for 
it—They come to remain; and rarely are they seen beating an inglorious 
retreat. . . 


5. Ibid. 
6. Ibid. 
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Brown cited a Westerner who would not be frightened by 
Missourians: 
Such are the material who come from the West—single-handed, self-reliant, 
accustomed to toil, and the rough life; they do not shrink away when brought 
in direct competition with difficulties, but brace themselves for the shock, and 
triumph, as energy and perseverance will on all similar occasions. 


The remainder of the editorial was focused directly upon the rela- 
tion of these characteristics to housing and similar questions: 

We shall soon pass through the forming stage of society, then the finished 
workmen of New England will be needed in the Kansas valley; but at present 
we want the “bone and sinew, the hard fisted yeomanry,” who can prepare the 
soil, and fit it for the abode of refinement; who can grapple with life in its 
rudest form, and that without repining at the ways of Providence. We also 
want the hard-laboring mechanic—not the architect, who plans and directs— 
but he who wills and executes, surmounting every apparent impossibility, and 
without material, only as it is found in the quarry or the forest, can erect 
shelters and protection from the storm for those who command his labor. 

Society in its rude state cannot afford to expend means in the erection of 
costly structures, or in ornamental furniture. Utility and necessity must b« 
blended, and with economy they must struggle together, and together 
triumph. 

In the Osawatomie district, also somewhat influenced by the Emi- 
grant Aid Company, a similar comment appeared in a private letter 
of John Everett, dated January 25, 1856: 

The western people are far the most numerous in the territory. The country 
is so different from our Eastern country and the character of Eastern emigration 
is such (a majority as far as I have seen village mechanics with ideas enthusias- 
tically excited) that I think one half at least of Eastern people return. Those 
who stay love the country as they get used to it. The Western people find much 
such a country as they left behind them, and settle right down, build their 
cabins, fence and break up their fields and drop their corn, before you hardly 
know they are here.? 

There was no separate census for Lawrence as of January-Feb- 
ruary, 1855, but the first census district comprised eastern Douglas 
county, including the towns of Lawrence and Franklin and the coun- 
try to the southward, while the second district was the western part 
of the county including what was later the town of Lecompton. Of 
the 369 voters listed in the first district, 105 came to Kansas from 
New England (Massachusetts 72), or 29 per cent; 143, or 39 per 
cent came from border states north of the Mason-Dixon line, and 
86, or 23 per cent, came from border states south of that line. The 
individual states contributing most largely to these voters were Mas- 


7. “Letters of John and Sarah Everett, 1854-1864,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. 8 (1939), pp. 25, 26. 
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sachusetts 72; Missouri 59; Ohio 38; New York 34; Pennsylvania 34; 
Illinois 27; lowa 19. The total from the Western border states (ex- 
cluding Iowa) was 147, or 40 per cent, divided 74 and 73 between 
slave and free states.* Thus it is clear that Lawrence and vicinity, 
taken together, were definitely not New England in character. The 
course of events during the year 1855 was to diminish rapidly such 
relative importance as New England still retained. In November, 
1856, G. W. Brown argued in the columns of his revived Herald of 
Freedom that Lawrence was not a Yankee town; the business district 
was controlled by Westerners, especially Missourians.® 


ARCHITECTURAL TRADITIONS 


Among Western people, but not among Eastern people, especially 
not among New Englanders, the log cabin tradition for pioneer 
housing was firmly established. In a book, The Log Cabin Myth, 
Harold R. Shurtleff (1939), has traced to the Swedes and to some 
German groups, the architectural technique of building log cabins 
by laying up logs horizontally, and fastening them at the corners 
by notching. These people had settled in the Middle colonies, near 
the meeting place of the three colonies, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania. English colonists had adapted this technique quite 
late, and it did not become widely used by them until the pioneers 
had crossed, or were crossing, the Appalachian ranges. New Eng- 
land had not adopted it. In the European countries of the origin of 
the log cabin technique, straight pine logs were available, but in 
the American environment where it was used, the trees were pri- 
marily deciduous hardwoods. In Missouri and Kansas, oak, hickory, 
and walnut were dominant. These were only relatively straight, 
and required a substantial amount of hewing with a broadax to 
provide a reasonably close fit between the faces of the logs. In any 
case, there was a substantial job of chinking to do, with mud, or mud 
and lime, and if the logs were carelessly or inexpertly prepared, 
weatherproofing was difficult. Furthermore, notching of logs was an 
art acquired only by experience. Easterners, especially town people, 
were likely to find themselves quite helpless to help themselves, 
under these circumstances, even in the midst of plenty of suitable 
trees. 

The architectural techniques of the Easterners, especially of the 


8. Figures computed from Report of the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the 
Troubles in Kansas (Washington, 1856), pp. 74-76. However, difficulty in the interpreta- 
tion of the original census manuscript results in uncertainty as to the exact figures. 


9. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, November 1, 1856. 
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New Englanders, were also rooted in the Old World, especially in 
17th century England; the full frame construction, the spaces being 
filled in by several methods, wattle and daub, but especially covered 
with clapboards. Prior to the availability of sawmills, the frames 
were hand hewn and the clapboards hand rived. The frames of 
large timbers were prepared on the ground, for fastening together 
with mortises, tenons, and wooden pins. When the time came for a 
house raising, the timbers must fit exactly. In other words, the trade 
of the carpenter and joiner required great skill acquired only 
through a substantial experience. By the mid-19th century, how- 
ever, a modified full-framing was practiced, a transition towards 
balloon framing which was already being adopted widely in the 
West. The use of iron nails became a feature in these newer tech- 
niques, but New England was fundamentally frame-house minded, 
in the older tradition, and for the most part yielded only partially 
to the newer practices. Within this background the housing tech- 
niques in Lawrence and vicinity in 1854 and 1855 must be examined. 

Of the first Emigrant Aid Party of 29, the 13 from Worcester were 
said to be mechanics; but the contemporary accounts did not list 
the occupations of the Boston contingent of 16, whose origins were 
assigned to Boston three, Roxbury three, Lynn two, Vermont four, 
not accounted for, four. Miss Barry’s list of 12 identified six as 
mechanics, two as farmers, and the others as town occupations.'” 
Of the second party, Miss Barry identified 107 for her list. The oc- 
cupations of 66 were undetermined, but apparently 15 were house- 
wives, 17 children, leaving about 34 men unassigned. Of the re- 
mainder, 20 belonged to trades and professions, only 21 being listed 
as farmers. Of the 162 of the third party, on Miss Barry’s list, 39 
wives and children may be eliminated, leaving 40 farmers and 83 
assignable to city trades and professions, 14 of whom were carpen- 
ters. The first party had one carpenter, the second two, so the out- 
side figures present were 17 carpenters, plus a few others in the 
wood-working trades. The only mason listed was one farmer-mason 
in the third party. Under these conditions much had to be left to 
the ingenuity and versatility of these men who probably knew a little 
of several trades. 

10. New York pally —< July 20, 1854; Boston Commonwealth, July 18, 1854.— 


“Webb Scrapbooks,” 1, p. 62; Louise Barry, ““The Emigrant Aid Company Parties of 
1854,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 12 (May, 1943), pp. 124-127 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING, 
LIMITATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


The prairie country, with its mixture of timber and grassland, 

released the pioneer from the necessity of clearing the ground of 
heavy forest for crops, and afforded livestock the best of grazing. 
This meant the saving of many years of hard work in the making 
of a farm, an inestimable asset, if the settler only knew how to 
capitalize upon his opportunities. The Westerner soon had a log 
cabin, small fields fenced with rails, and his livestock ran at large. 
The Easterner, without the art of notching, and of laying up hard- 
wood logs, had no alternative but to depend upon the sawmill, 
because, without water and railroads, sawed lumber could not be 
shipped in. The hard wood was difficult to work. Somewhat later 
a settler wrote: 
Good planing machinery are very much needed as most of the timber is hard 
wood, burr oak & walnut, and it is hard work for carpenters to plane it & dulls 
their tools so that a man would rather work at other employments where he 
can get it.11 

In much of eastern Kansas a weathered limestone rock was easily 
available, without skilled quarrying operations. Lime could be 
burned for mortar. All that was necessary was to learn some 
rather simple makeshifts in order to build stone houses, without 
benefit of the stonecutters skills. But for the Easterners, in the fall 
of 1854, all these resources availed little, and the several descriptions 
of Lawrence, as of December 1, 1854, reflected all these elements in 
the New England segment of the community. 

The grass thatched temporary shelters constructed by the Emi- 
grant Aid Company used the framing idea as the basis of the struc- 
ture. Supervision of the thatching was undertaken by one Houghton, 
an Englishman, who had drifted about as a sailor and found himself 
now at Lawrence. Possibly, he had been familiar at sight, if not 
by experience, with this skill in the homeland. Lawrence is in the 
tall-grass country, the early settlers often referring to the grass as 
tall as a man on horseback. The taller species are Big Bluestem 
(Andropogon furcatus), Indian grass (Sorghastrum nutans), and 
others. These grasses grow in the lower lands, sending up seed 
stalks in the late summer four to seven feet or taller. 

To provide wooden siding for cabins of similar design, S. N. 
Simpson and J. Savage cut off sections of oak logs and split shakes 
or clapboards. Mrs. Nichols called them clapboards. Probably 


11. Horace L. Dunnell, “Kansas Experiences,” December 7, 1856, prepared for 
Thaddeus Hyatt.—‘“*Thaddeus Hyatt Papers,” Kansas State Historical Society. 
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both had seen something of the sort in New England, where 
siding was laid up horizontally, or possibly they were following the 
Western process of riving shakes as roofing for log cabins, only 
applying them vertically, like shingles, to the sides of these cabins. 
In his recollections, Savage admitted that these were the first 
shakes either of them had split.'* John Doy’s reference to houses 
“willow built and mud covered,” !* suggests the “willow and daub” 
technique in use in Old England in the 17th century when the 
English colonists were emigrating to New England. No detailed 
description of the Lawrence practice has been found, but in England 
a lattice of willow was fastened into the spaces in the frame, and 
mud worked into the lattice like a plaster wall. Likewise no 
descriptions of the very first stone structures have survived. In 
banking up the several types of houses with sod to weatherproof 
them against the advancing winter, they were merely doing the 
obvious. In building sod houses outright, however, they were 
going further. Carpenter’s letter describing them made an explicit 
comparison with the Irish railroad laborers’ mud cabins, but did 
not indicate whether or not there was any deliberate imitation of the 
traditional earth house of Ireland. Thus, so far as Lawrence of 1854 
was concerned, the log cabin, the Old World architectural skill 
which had been most completely Americanized in the West, was 
the one least recognized. For a settlement projected by a New 
England company, with a purpose of making it a new New England, 
this was particularly unfortunate, when taken in conjunction with 
the selection of a location without assured river navigation. 

It was well to recognize the principle of compensation in rela- 
tion to advantages and disadvantages of geographical factors, but 
it would have been good strategy in support of the object of pro- 
moting Free-State settlement to give nature as much encouragement 
as possible. The Kansas Free State, July 9, 1855, asked: “Why 
did not the Aid Company found a few towns on the Missouri river? 
The sites are eligible, the very thresholds of the Territory, and 
navigation almost constant.” Sawed lumber and other materials 
adapted to New England's cultural techniques would have been 
more accessible. Within this context, a restudy of the history of 
Leavenworth and its relation to the history of territorial Kansas 
is in order.'* 

12. J. Savage, “Recollections of 1854,” Western Home Journal, Lawrence, August 18, 

13. See The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 21 (Spring, 1954), p. 45. 

14. Aspects of the problem are recognized in the present author’s articles on “Judge 


Lecompte and the Sack of Lawrence,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 20 (August and 
November, 1953), and in his other studies as yet unpublished. 
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Tue Loc Casin PROBLEM 


Not only was the log cabin the least recognized, in the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Company colony, of the ancient architectural 
traditions, but in some quarters there was an active hostility toward 
them. The origins of this proscription of the log cabin were varied: 
difficulties in construction (for those without the necessary ex- 
perience and skill), discomforts, lack of neatness, and waste of tim- 
ber which was scarce in a prairie country. Referring to the Emi- 
grant Aid Company’s plans at Lawrence, C. B. Boynton and J. B. 
Mason, Cincinnati men who toured Kansas in September, 1854, 
wrote that there would be two sawmills: 

The Company will be able to supply the emigrants with lumber, at about ten 
dollars per thousand, and it is hoped that the tents will be exchanged, not for 
log-cabins, but for comfortable framed dwellings, before the setting-in of winter. 
The present promise of this spot, is far greater than any other in 
Kansas. 
At another place the deficiency of forests was made the issue: 


Again, God has provided three important and complete substitutes for timber 
and wood [stone, coal, and osage orange]. . . . In such a country, thus 
supplied, neither a log-cabin nor a rail fence should ever be built. . . . In 
the first place, a comfortable log house, if such a thing can be, is a costly struc- 
ture, and secondly, the useless waste of timber, as compared with a light and 
suitable frame, “balloon-frame,” is enormous.15 

The above observations were made by outsiders visiting the terri- 
tory only as travelers. On November 11, 1854, after several weeks’ 
residence in Kansas, E. D. Ladd of Wisconsin wrote home from 
Lawrence that: “Timber is too scarce to build log houses of it.” '® 

On March 31, 1855, the Herald of Freedom reprinted from the 
Phrenological Journal: “A Letter to Working People Who Propose 
Going West.” For temporary shelter a tent was recommended, “es- 
pecially should they be going so far out that lumber could not be had 
conveniently,” and after it had served its original purpose the canvas 
would be available as a covering in many ways around the farm. 
A good strong tent or canvas house would answer some time for a dwelling. 
I should prefer it in many respects to an ordinary log house, which, of all 
human habitations that I have ever seen or had anything to do with, is the 
least desirable, and about one of the hardest and most expensive in constructing, 
especially if made neat and comfortable. In short, I would try every conceiv- 
able way of building before I would use logs. The reasons are unanswerable 
and almost innumerable, why I would do it. 


15. C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason, A Journey Through Kansas (Cincinnati, 1855). 
pp. 67, 68, 98, 99; Cora Dolbee, “The Second Book on Kansas,” The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. 4 (1935), pp. 115-148. For a discussion of the larger issues of the occu- 
pance of the Grassland of North America, see Malin, Grassland Historical Studies, v. 1, pt. 1. 


16. Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, November 27, 1854. 
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I have had some experience in this manner of building, and perhaps, after 
all that I could say, you would not be satisfied but by learning the same way. 
If so, go ahead; you may be satisfied with the result. There are many, doubt- 
less, who do like log cabins, but were I now going West, I would sooner take a 
canvas house. 

The writer warned, however, not to waterproof or fireproof the 
tent, because that would only add weight, make it crack, and shorten 
its life. A month later, April 28, another long article was printed, 
written to the New York Tribune, by a man from Grand Prairie, Ind. 
He claimed to have made a farm in the timber and on the prairie, 
and out of that experience was presenting his conclusions: 

Poor people’s houses in a new country are often of logs, without windows or 
door. They are often built without a nail, or a foot of sawed lumber. A com- 
pany of emigrants who have sense enough to follow me thus far, have too much 
sense to put up a log house on the prairie. If they can get lumber, they may 
put up a balloon house, such as are common here, and was described in The 
Tribune a few weeks back—or they may put up one of gravel and lime—or en- 
tirely of clay and straw. 

In the final recommendation, the writer was referring to the earth 
houses of the Spanish Southwest. But in this recommendation as 
well as the others, few if any of the New Englanders at Lawrence 
would have had any experience. 

Evidently some of the New England colonists went out on farm 
claims and built log cabins, and possibly most of them who actually 
settled on farms did so, but few accounts of these have been found 
thus far in print. Most of the letters to the press and news stories 
from the Lawrence area were descriptive of town controversies and 
town housing. It was the town residents, not the farmers, who were 
most vocal. One of the Ogden brothers from Chelsea, Mass., mem- 
bers of the third party, built six miles south of Lawrence. Wm. 
L. G. Soule, of the same place, a farmer, and a member of the fifth 
party, built two miles from town. He lived with Ogden during 
the construction period of his own log cabin, a 10 x 12-foot structure, 
with split shingles for a roof, a mud and sticks chimney, and the 
ground for a floor. The fifth party had arrived at Kansas City 
November 19, and Soule’s letter written Christmas eve, reported 
that his cabin would be ready for occupancy within the week." 

The first reports of the cost of log cabins were quite low. One 
writer reported that they could be built for $40 to $60. John Doy 
wrote in one letter, that the cost was $30 to $50, and in another 

Pa Concord [Mass.?] Independent Democrat, January 25, 1855.—‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,” 


53. The identification of Soule and the Ogdens was made by Louise Barry, loc. cit., 
hh 134, 150. 
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letter, $25 to $30.15 Boynton and Mason had insisted that log 
houses were not only costly, but were unsatisfactory even if built. 

In contrast with all the ferment over housing at Lawrence, it is 
well to enter into the record a Missouri report by G. S. Park on 
a tour of Kansas territory. In printing it, Editor L. J. Eastin of the 
Leavenworth Herald stated that few from the East understood 
pioneer life, expecting to find a country where they could live 
without work. Park thought too much time was devoted by them to 
organizing leagues, and making constitutions: 
Specious plans, drawn with precision on paper, are not worth a straw on ihe 
ground. An actual settler needs a team that he may bring with him his 
provisions and necessary utensils; then he can go on to his claims, make camp 
and commence cutting logs, notching and laying them up, and covering over his 
cabin with 3 or 4 feet boards rived out of some good oak rag near by. The 
outside has to be chinked and daubed with mud; the inside may be boarded 
up; while for a floor, some puneheons can be split up ait laid down,—alter 
which the family can “move in.” The next movement is to split rails, or lay uy 
stone walls for fences, &c. It is useless to go away out from the settlements 
as many have done, without provisions and implements to work with, especially 
at this late season; all who are prepared to do as we have indicated should 
stay on the frontier till spring. . . . Money can’t purchase comfort and 
convenience.1!9 

To the experienced Westerner, the process of settlement, including 
the log cabin, was just that simple. The conflict or rivalry of cul- 
tures exhibited throughout these discussions had nothing per se to 
do with slavery. Yet regardless of Eastern suspicions, there was 
little room for slavery in a pioneer society establishing itself by such 
procedures in a new country like Kansas. Writing July 14, 1854. 
Richard Mendenhall, the Quaker missionary to the Indians, and late1 
associated with the Osawatomie community, estimated that “Three- 
fourths of those coming from Missouri are coming to get away from 
Slavery, and will, consequently, vote for Freedom.” *” The question 
the Free-State historians have never even faced, is how and why so 
many of these Western settlers with Free-State sentiments were 
so soon alienated from the cause. 


SPRING IMMIGRATION AND HOUSING 


Partly because it was newspaper custom at the turn of the calendar 
year to take stock of the city’s status, the accomplishment of the past 
year, and the promise of the future, the Lawrence papers conformed 


18. J. T. in Boston Commonwealth, September 4, 1854, the letter dated August 17.— 
“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 117; the Doy letters are in the Boston Puritan Recorder, 
September 14, 1854, and the Rochester Daily Democrat (n. d.).—““Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, 
pp. 97, 128. 

19. Leavenworth Weekly Kansas Herald, December 22, 1854. 


20. National Era, Washington, August, 1854.—‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 81. 
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with the tradition. But there was more involved in this instance; 
the spring immigration, if it was to come, would soon be arriving 
and in the East from which so much was expected by the New 
England contingent, prospective emigrants from that area should 
be making definite preparations. The Kansas Free State, January 3, 
1855, pictured Lawrence as a town of 117 buildings completed or 
under construction, and insisted that city planning was geared to a 
goal of 50,000 to 100,000 population, therefore the streets were 80 
feet in width, except Main street, which was 100 feet. The Herald 
of Freedom, January 13, recalled that “Three months ago there were 
no residences here other than tents; now there are over ninety in 
the city limits, and new ones added daily.” 

In comparing past and future immigration, the Kansas Free State 
deplored the exaggerated reports about Kansas, emanating from the 
aid societies, and the resulting disappointments, but did not regret 
the loss of those “unexperienced in pioneer life, and unwilling to 
endure the privations and hardships which they found connected 
with the settlement of a new country.” The editors thought other- 
wise, however, about the many worthy settlers, who through “igno- 
rance and mismanagement of these agents, were delayed until the 
dead of winter, and then thrown into the territory in such numbers 
that it was impossible for them to obtain shelter. . . . They 
were obliged to return or go elsewhere with their families. Out of 
this experience the Kansas Free State admonished that prospective 
settlers “come, as little dependent upon associations, or agents, as 
possible,” and with a willingness “to sacrifice the superfluities of 
Me «se  O 

The Herald of Freedom adopted substantially the Western point 
of view in its instructions to prospective emigrants; “Settlers in- 
variably first select wood claims and springs” even “though it will 
be necessary to go further into the interior to find them.” In em- 
phasizing the timing of arrival, Editor Brown advised the earliest 
possible arrival: “Get in your spring crops as soon as possible, and 
then look after your dwellings, having in the mean time lived in 
tents.” He told them also: “The first settlers generally put up hewed 
log houses, log stables, and set up low posts for sheds, roofed with 
prairie hay.” For the log cabin “he must rive his boards for a roof, 
from the largest oak in the forest,” and he must “with prairie mud 
and lime stop up the spaces between the logs, making his house 


21. Kansas Free State, January 3, 1855. 
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tight and warm.” The chimney and fireplace could be built of stone, 
and the door, and the window if he wanted one, covered with cloth.2” 
To serve its spring emigration, the Emigrant Aid Company (trus- 
tee agreement of 1854) which had become the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company, under a charter, issued an information circular 
which reflected substantially the experience acquired over the pre- 
vious few months. Much of the Western point of view was in evi- 
dence. Settlers were advised to purchase tents at St. Louis, on the 
way West, or build “a sod cabin, (Lawrence style of architecture ) 
at an expense of eight to twelve dollars.” But they were re- 
ferred also to the instructions printed in the Herald of Freedom. 
And furthermore, emigrants from the East were warned that only 
at Lawrence and Topeka were receiving houses to be available dur- 
ing 1855.** 
THE CoMPANy, SAWMILLS, AND LUMBER 


The firmness of the grip of the framing tradition in building tech- 
niques is ever in evidence during the first months of the history 
of Lawrence. The Kimball brothers were reported at the opening 
of the year of 1855 as preparing a three-story frame building, 30 x 50 
feet, for a planing mill. And shortly after, the comment was made 
that “A large number of frame houses, ready for covering, scattered 
all over this city, suggests that lumber is indeed the great want of 
Lawrence.” Then J. P. Wood was negotiating for a lot for a ware- 
house on the levee, but in the meantime, “He has the frame now 
nearly ready, which is 20 by 40 feet, two stories high.” Two months 
later it was reported completed.24 When the word frame was used 
in these connections, it is evident that the English form of construc- 
tion with timbers, morticed, tenoned, and braced, was the basic sys- 
tem, although probably in the modified version then currently de- 
scribed in mid-century books on carpentry. 

In this first issue, January 3, 1855, the Kansas Free State, owned 
and edited by Josiah Miller and R. G. Elliot, although airing a 
grievance, spoke candidly about a number of facts usually sup- 
pressed in connection with the Emigrant Aid Company’s town and 
its operations. According to Miller’s initial editorial article, they 
had decided, in April, 1854, to establish a newspaper in Kansas. 


22. Herald of Freedom, January 20, February 3, 1855. Other descriptive articles ap- 
peared February 10, March 24, 1855. 

23. The most of the circular was reprinted in ibid., April 14, 1855, under the head 
“Information for Kansas Pioneers,” and signed by Thomas H. Webb, secretary. The cir- 
cular was not dated, but internal evidence indicates that it was composed between March 20 
and March 27, 1855, or between the departure from Boston of the second and third parties 
of the spring migration. 


24. Herald of Freedom, January 6, March 10, April 28, June 2, 1855. 
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They received a promise of lumber, which was confirmed by Charles 
Robinson, if they would locate at Lawrence. “. . . We went to 
work and prepared a frame house, all ready for the lumber.” At that 
stage, they were informed there would be no lumber, and even the 
logs assembled, upon which Miller had advanced gold, were sawed 
into lumber and delivered by the Company mill to G. W. Brown for 
his Herald of Freedom office. Their own office was eventually lo- 
cated “in a building made of very ordinary split oak boards. It is 
not at all comfortable, having no floor, ceiling, or window sash.” 
A second building was ready in April, 1855, and the Free State, 
April 30, announced that the “office has been recently moved from 
out of the ground, on Kentucky St., on to a floor, about eighteen 
inches above the surface of the earth, on [12] Massachusetts St.” 
Within the year, still another move was contemplated—into the 
second floor of Duncan’s stone building—before cold weather, ac- 
cording to the announcement in the Free State, October 22, but was 
not made at that time on account of delays in construction. This 
episode is important to the early history of Lawrence, because the 
Miller-Elliot paper provided an anticompany record of its early 
months. 

When the company sawmill began operations about December 1, 
1854, according to Carpenter, the Delaware Indians on the north 
side of the river contracted to deliver 600 logs at one dollar each 
and to take their pay in lumber.”> On January 23, 1855, the com 
pany signed a one-year lease of its mill to the Kimball brothers, by 
which they were allowed five dollars per thousand feet for all lum- 
ber they sawed.*° As reported in the Herald of Freedom, February 
17, two-thirds of the lumber sawed, supposedly 4,000 feet per day, 
was delivered to the company for its hotel. Some complained be- 
cause the lumber was to go to the hotel, and others because there 
was no adequate hotel. 

The Kansas Free State, January 24, 1855, insisted that the town 
of Douglas, a Proslavery project five miles above Lawrence was oper- 
ating on the proper plan by securing a good private sawmill, with a 
capacity of 8,000 feet per day. In the advertising column the owners 
offered lumber at three dollars per hundred feet, which could be 
rafted down to Lawrence. 

The Kansas Free State, February 14, was incensed by a letter, 


25. A. O. Carpenter, December 3, 1854, in Brattleboro (Vt.) Eagle, December 29, 
1854.—“‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 2, p. 124. 

26. “New England Emigrant Aid Company Papers,” letter press book, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 
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published in the Boston Traveller, as an example of exaggeration 
relative to Emigrant Aid Company activities at Lawrence: 

We need only remark, that the machinery spoken of . . . consists of a 
very ordinary, worn out saw mill, a “Burrows grist mill,” which has not even 
been geared, and the timber framed for a planing and sash mill; the brick 
hotel in process of construction is a frame, and the occupants of claims are about 
300 to 400 voters in a district of 10 to 15 square miles. 

Later the Kansas Free State of March 83 reported: 

Various views exist as to this Company. While many of the Eastern papers 
regard the Company as the great death blow to slavery, nearly all here, except 
a few who are connected with it, consider it as productive of the greatest 
injury to the cause of Freedom in Kansas. 

An Eastern newspaper article which stated that the company 
sawmill was delivering 3,000 to 4,000 feet of lumber per day was 
denounced as a falsehood; “As to the saw mill . . ., it has been 
a greater drawback to the settlement of this place than all other 
things together. It has not cut three thousand feet per week.” 
The article insisted that but for the company and its claims, private 
capital would not have been scared off, and Lawrence would have 
had two sawmills at least. The charge was made that the com- 
pany “exhibits a shallow insight into human nature”; it boasted 
of “civilization and refinement” that could be introduced only by 
itself: “Western and Southern men have become tired of hearing 

that none of these things can come from any other quarter, 
except the East.” And what had the company actually contributed? 
—About 300-400 people; one old sawmill that did not saw most of 
the time; the Herald of Freedom, which denied it was a company 
organ; these were the total of its accomplishments for “civilization 
and refinement.” 77 

A month later the Herald of Freedom, April 7, was demanding 
more sawmills, or Lawrence must remain unoccupied for years. 
Deitzler and Shimmons were reported to have decided to establish 
a sawmiil and the latter had gone east to buy machinery. A week 
later the company sawmill was denounced again by the Kansas Free 
State: “The apology for one which encumbers a portion of the town 
site, has been absolutely an injury to the place, causing most persons 
to depend upon it, and at last disappointing them.” Yet, the editor 
of the Herald of Freedom, April 7, had insisted, logs of the highest 
quality, one and one-half to three feet in diameter, were on hand at 
the mil] yard. 


27. Kansas Free State, March 3, 1855. 
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Even the favored few who received sawed lumber did not escape 
troubles. Unseasoned cottonwood, so largely cut for lumber, was 
notorious in its performance—assuming amazing shapes under the 
influence of rain and the Kansas sun. The Herald of Freedom office 
was built of that material, and the editor admitted it would be well 
ventilated by the time spring came. Likewise Charles Robinson, 
agent of the company, built on Massachusetts street a combined 
office and dwelling, 25x 35 feet, covered with green cottonwood 
boards, and well ventilated in due time.** 

Emergency roofing practice has been described, but 1855 brought 
little betterment apparently unless shingles and composition roofing 
were hauled in by wagon, or after navigation of the Kansas was at- 
tempted, brought in occasionally by boat. The need of a shingle 
machine was emphasized, although “suitable lumber for shaved 
shingles is very scarce and all of it so difficult to work that they 
cannot be made for less than $5.00 to $6.00 per thousand.” =" The 
first local shingles advertised were offered through the Herald of 
Freedom, April 21, 1855. Shingie material was mostly black walnut, 
selling at five to six dollars per thousand, and young men were urged 
to engage in the business.*” 

In June, 1855, three additional, or “private” sawmills, were assured 
for the near future. The Smith, Green and Company mill was 
being erected; the Hunt mill had arrived by river boat within the 
week; and the Deitzler and Shimmons mill was expected soon.*! 
On June 9, both the Smith-Green and the Hunt mills were adver- 
tised as beginning operations on the llth, and customers were 
advised to bring their logs, first come first served, also logs would be 
purchased.** The Deitzler and Shimmons mill had arrived in 
Kansas City late in July. Mill capacity had scarcely been built up, 
however, until the Hunt mill was eliminated by a boiler explosion.** 
Thus, not more than three sawmills were actually operating at the 
same time during that latter half of the year 1855. On November 5, 
1855, the Kansas Free State asserted: “There are not less than one 
hundred buildings in the course of construction, at present, and 
many more would have been built had the lumber been easily 
obtained.” Not until April, 1860, was the claim made that: “For the 

28. Herald of Freedom, March 31, 1855. 

29. Kansas Free State, March 17, 1855. 

30. Herald of Freedom, December 13, 1856. 

81. Ibid., June 2, 1855. 


32. Ibid., June 9, 16, 1855. 
83. Kansas Free State, November 26, 1855. 
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first time in the history of Lawrence we have an abundance of good 
lumber, and at reasonable rates.” *4 


BALLOON FRAMING 


The Herald of Freedom of March 10, 1855, reprinted from the 
New York Tribune a description of balloon framing, a relatively new 
mode of building with lumber. It had been developed most fully 
to the west of the Appalachian mountains, the arguments for it 
being a saving of material, labor, and time, and furthermore, the 
carpenter work could be done by unskilled labor or by the owner, 
with a minimum of tools and experience. Instead of large timbers, 
often cut to specifications in each case, standardized sawed lumber, 
2x 4, 2x6, or 2x8 inches was used. Instead of mortise, tenon, and 
wooden pins fitted by master joiners, the balloon frame was put to- 
gether with machine-cut iron nails: “If it had not been for the 
knowledge of balloon frames, Chicago and San Francisco could 
never have risen, as they did, from little villages to great cities in a 
single year.” Had Lawrence been built upon a navigable river, 
where lumber could have been shipped in by water, this innovation 
would have been more important immediately, but under the cir- 
cumstances, balloon framing depended upon the local sawmills. 


READY-MADE HOUSES 


One significant aspect of the social ferment in the United States 
during the mid-19th century, was an aggressive interest in domestic 
architecture. An important facet of it concentrated on homes for 
the low income groups. In Cincinnati, Ohio, an answer was offered 
by the firm of Hinkle, Guild & Company in the form of ready-made 
houses, and in 1855, Kansas and Nebraska Portable Cottages. The 
argument for ready-made cottages in Kansas turned on scarcity 
of skilled labor and of suitable seasoned lumber on the frontier, and 
on the economies of factory production. These cottages were avail- 
able in 1855, “containing two or more rooms, which can be put up 
and taken down in a few hours.” The saving was said to be 30 
per cent. A one-story house, 16x32 feet, was quoted at $230, 
plus freight, and from Cincinnati to Kansas City that was estimated 
at $50. Assembled houses were on exhibit at Cincinnati, and one 
was promised at Kansas City in June, 1855.*° A price range of $150 
to $500 was quoted for different styles. The materials were avail- 

84. Lawrence Republican, April 12, 1860. 

35. Kansas Free State, April 14, 1855, carried the advertisement of Hinkle, Guild & 


Company, and an editorial paragraph, a disguised advertisement, called attention to it, 
giving further explanations; Herald of Freedom, June 2, 16, 1855. 
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Upper) LawreENcE, SUPPOSEDLY IN May, 1856, from an artist’s sketch in Henry Howe's 
Historical Collections of the Great West . . . (early 1857 edition). The building under 
the flag in the center is the Free-State Hotel, now the Eldridge Hotel site. 


(Lower) Lawrence Business District 1x 1867, seven hundred block, Massachusetts 
street. Extreme right, the Eldridge Hotel; next door south, Fraser Hall, the third floor of 
the building being used for public gatherings. An Alexander Gardner photograph, owned by 
the Kansas State Historical Society. 





(Upper) Looxinc Soutn Into THE WaKARUSA VALLEY IN 1867 from the present site 


of the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
(Lower) Looxinc NortuHeast Over LAWRENCE 1N 1867 from Mount Oread (Old 

North College), the present site of Corbin Hall. The Methodist church (right center) was 

at the corner of Tenth and Massachusetts Streets, site of the present Masonic Temple 
Note the uniformity of frame architecture, rectangular, with gable roofs. Gardner plioto- 


graphs, K. S. H. S. 
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able, ready to be assembled, at St. Louis, as well as at Cincinnati. In 
Lawrence, high rents were advanced as an argument to induce 
investors to bring many of them as an income proposition. “The 
meanest shanty brings one dollar per week, and rough houses, 
containing only a single room, without plastering or ceiling, rent 
readily at $6 to $25 per month. Generally, the rent per annum is 
from fifty to one hundred per cent on the cost of building.” When 
E. Simmons advertised them in Kansas City, the notice listed as 
references, C. Robinson, and S. C. Pomeroy, agents of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company, and G. W. Brown, editor of the 
Herald of Freedom.** The first one of these cottages to appear at 
Lawrence was credited to Hiram Hill, on Massachusetts street, south 
of the Herald of Freedom office, a two-story building, 16 x 34 feet, 
the material being shipped in on the steamboat Hartford, which ar- 
rived May 21: 
The boards are of pine, one and an eight inch in thickness, running perpendicu- 
lar, matched together, and must make a very warm and comfortable building. 
The whole cost, when completed; will not exceed eight hundred dollars. Mr. 
E. Jones of Wilberham, Mass., is master builder. We hope others wanting a 
good building will be induced to examine this and erect similar structures.37 
Lawrence was handicapped, however, by the lack of river service. 
The Hartford was grounded on a sandbar and never made the return 
trip. Other boats did reach Lawrence during the navigation season, 
but successful service was not established.** Leavenworth imported 
many Hinkle cottages, so many that one section of the town was 
nicknamed Cincinnati. Parenthetically, it may be stated here, that 
the housing problem in all its aspects, in relation to river navigation, 
afforded a basis for a telling accusation against the Emigrant Aid 
Company of 1854 which was made by the Kansas Free State, July 
9, 1855, for bungling the whole Free-State cause by selecting an 
inland rather than a Missouri river site for a Free-State town. Later, 
the company tried to remedy the situation, but the damage had 
been done. It was not geography that determined the situation, but 
the bungling of the men who did the planning. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR Woop 


The most conspicuous evidence that the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company group had benefited from experience appeared in 
the section of its “Information for Kansas Pioneers” (1855), dealing 

36. Herald of Freedom, June 2, 16; Kansas Free State, June 4, 1855. 


87. Herald of Freedom, June 9, 1855. 


38. Kansas Free State, May 28, July 2, August 27, 1855, April 7, 1856; Herald of 
Freedom, May 26, June 16, August 25, 1855. 
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with “Wood and timber.” The limited supply of timber was repre- 
sented as an advantage as well as a disadvantage, but the former was 
the greater: “The law of compensation is here found admirably 
exemplified. ” So far as building materials were concerned, 
the compensation was found in limestone, and clay, and in the 
potential tree growth after prairie fires were controlled. Also, the 
Herald of Freedom had made the acquaintance of a book by O. S. 
Fowler, A Home for All, or the Gravel Wall and Octagon Mode of 
Building (New York, Fowler and Wells, 1854), which took the 
ground that “nature’s provisions are all perfect. . . . Of course 
what is objectionable is not hers.” *° 


BRICK 


In the particular Lawrence situation, the possibilities of sub- 
stitutes for wood, were made specific, although they had often been 
pointed out in general terms for the Kansas-Nebraska area over the 
months since the territory had been opened. When the pioneer 
parties began preparations in September for the sawmill at Law- 
rence, they had no brick for the arches and stack of the chimney, 
so they used stone.*° Probably it was natural for New Englanders 
and other Easterners from the brick-using regions to turn to brick 
as the first substitute for wood, although stone was more readily 
available. Early in February, 1855, the announcement was made 
that the first kiln of brick would be burned in the spring: “From 
the difficulty of procuring timber, it is evident our city must be built 
up of brick and mortar. . . .” #! 

Although the brick plant was slow in materializing, the discus- 
sions went on, and among the substitutes for wood, the conclusion 
was expressed that “as brick can probably be used most readily, it 
would be generally adopted in the city if they could be obtained.” 
To attract capital to invest in Kansas brick making, a price of six 
dollars per thousand was named as a minimum.*? An advertisement 
asking for 200 cords of wood appeared April 28, and a hope was 
expressed to have any quantity of brick available in six weeks.” 
Evidently this first attempt failed. An article printed in May, 1857, 
described a new enterprise and explained that the sponsors thought 


89. Herald of Freedom, April 14, 1855; ibid., February 10, March 10, 31, 1855, 
referred to the book. The quotation is from p. 16 of the book. 

40. Herald of Freedom, January 20, 1855. 

41. Ibid., February 3, 1855. 

42. Ibid., March 10, 1855. 

43. Ibid., April 28, 1855. 
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that the fault of the former attempt lay in improperly tempering 
the clay, which was different from Eastern clay.** 


STONE 


The New Englanders did not appear to have a stonecutter’s 
tradition—at any rate it did not seem to be represented among the 
New England contingent at Lawrence and vicinity during these 
months of beginnings. Limestone was plentiful both as building 
material and for burning for lime. Quarrying and dressing of stone 
to be Jaid up by line, was not only slow, but prohibitive in skilled 
labor costs on the frontier where all labor was scarce and capital 
available for investment in skilled labor was even more scarce. 
In the vicinity of Lawrence, and in much of eastern Kansas, a hard, 
relatively free, partly weathered limestone, was available in the 
outcroppings along the hillsides and bluffs. The shapes and sizes 
of the fragments were highly irregular. The pressure of necessity 
was strong, however, for utilization of the material available on the 
ground, and ingenuity was challenged to find a method suitable to 
the material and the circumstances. 

A number of methods were considered for making walls with 
lime as the binding agent, the names used being grout, concrete, and 
composite. Although other sources contributed, the book, A Home 
for All, by Fowler, appears to have been the chief source of in- 
spiration. By grout was meant the use of gravel as the aggregate, 
bound together by sand and lime, and poured into forms (boxes). 
By concrete was meant strictly a sand and lime wall poured into 
forms, but the term was used by Fowler to cover a wall of lime, sand, 
and any kind of aggregate. The composite wall, as the term was 
used in Lawrence, appears to have meant one in which the rocks 
were laid up in layers in mortar, without being dressed, thus be- 
coming a form or box which was filled with broken rock and mortar. 
But in Lawrence the usage of these terms was not exact. 

The Herald of Freedom developed the theme, insisting that there 
was no doubt that concrete houses “will come into general use. 
Several gentlemen have already combined to erect one which shall 
serve as a model for the Territory. ” Furthermore, the edi- 
tor reprinted a prediction that the new material “will form a new 
era in the art of building, and be the means, we ardently hope, of 
providing ‘homes for all’.”*° The next week the editor concluded 


44. Ibid., May 9, 1857. 
45. Ibid., February 10, March 8, 1855. 
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that, for city building, brick would probably be preferred but many 
concrete houses would be used, and for country building “concrete 
houses are to become the principal structures.” *® A local paragraph 
commented that the large piles of river sand in various places indi- 
cate “structures of concrete” to be built on the plan of Fowler and 
Wells.*7 

Nevertheless, there is some question whether the term concrete 
was always used accurately or consistently. If poured into “boxes,” 
lumber would be necessary. The most specific description of con- 
crete in the strict sense is one written in December, 1856: 

Almost any man of common ingenuity can lay up what we here call con- 
crete houses which simply means laying up the stone in boxes as concrete houses 
are laid up, instead of by lines. Boxes are used by filling in mortar & small 
stones and laying up large stones regularly with the largest stones at the corners: 
the large stones are cemented together by this process more cheaply than in the 
ordinary way. 15 cts. pr foot is the price for such work: & 25 for line work. 
$150 would put up a house of this sort for a small family, & this house would 
in after years serve for a granary or out house of any description when the par- 
ties were able to build a better.4% 

This description did not specify board forms, as lumber was not 
mentioned. The language is open to the interpretation that the 
stone itself was so placed as to effect essentially that purpose. 

Confusion in usage between the words concrete and composite be- 
come evident in the newspaper stories. The composite was not 
fully described, but one statement said “a mixture of stone and 
mortar, laid up after the order of concrete structures, with the excep- 
tion that the stone will be put up in layers. .” 4 Probably 
stones with one fairly regular surface were laid up by line in mortar 
so that the faces of the wall were not too rough and irregular, and 
then the spaces were filled with smaller rocks inbedded in mortar, 
using an occasional long rock extending the full width of the wall, 
or nearly so, to tie the faces together. Thus, instead of a wooden 
form or box, the stones themselves would be laid so that they served 
virtually that function. G. W. Hutchinson built the first major con- 
crete building, 50 feet square and two stories, divided below for 
stores, the upper floor designed for a public hall. Later, when the 
walls were completed, the method of construction was called com- 


46. Ibid., March 10, 1855. Future articles on concrete and its cost were promised, 
but no formal article of that exact nature appeared, although related material was printed. 


47. Ibid., March 31, 1855. 


48. Horace L. Dunnell, “Kansas Experiences,’ 
deus Hyatt, December 7, 1856, loc. cit. 


49. Herald of Freedom, May 19, 1855. 
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posite.®’ In May, many were reported to be about to build concrete 
buildings, the abundance of stones and gravel making it the cheapest 
method.™ 

A discussion of walls in Wisconsin was used to introduce a de- 
scription of an invention of concrete building blocks claimed by 
Ambrose Foster, Portland, Dodge county, Wis. The assertion was 
made that it “bids fair eventually to drive clay-made bricks entirely 
out of the market, and to supersede in many instances the use of 
stone,” because lime and sand were more widely distributed than 
brick clay. In grout construction little care had been given to the 
proportions of lime to aggregate, but for the concrete blocks the 
formula of 12 parts of sand to one of lime must be observed strictly, 
the sand and dehydrated powdered lime being “mixed together in 
a nearly dry state,” and compressed in a machine with 120 tons “on 
a single brick of the ordinary size.” The bricks were then air cured. 
They could be moulded also with air spaces which would provide 
dead air spaces in the wall. An argument for this mode of opera- 
tions was that skilled workmen were not required, and a farmer, 
with a machine, could work up his own brick out of material on the 
spot, on his own time, and build his home, barns, fences, etc., eco- 
nomically. By the judicious use of metallic oxides, it was said that 
attractive colorings could be provided.** Probably this process is 
of more interest to the history of these building materials than to the 
practice of actual building in Lawrence, but these discussions are 
an important reflection of the ingenuity being exercised by the 
people in trying to solve their own problems with what was at hand, 
rather than waiting upon the company to saw lumber for them or 
return to the states defeated. 

Each of the modes of construction just reviewed, brick, concrete, 
and composite, required the use of a binding agent. As of 1855, 
Portland cement was not available, and in the Lawrence area natural 
(hydraulic) cement had not been discovered although later a small 
deposit of the requisite material was found and exploited northwest 
of town. The burned limestone yielded common lime, and that was 
the material used exclusively in 1855. Estimates of the cost of pro- 
duction of lime were based upon limestone free of cost, hard wood 
fuel at two dollars per cord, common labor at $1.25 per day, at 
which a price of 30 cents per bushel, was estimated, with 25 cents 


50. Ibid., March 31, June 16, 1855. The building was occupied, but still unfinished.— 
Ibid., August 4, 11, 18, 1855. 

51. Kansas Free State, May 21, 1855. 

52. Herald of Freedom, April 14, 1855. 
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as a possible volume goal.** Evidently this discussion was based 
upon lime manufacture as a commercial enterprise. In actual prac- 
tice lime was being burned by individual settlers, or groups of them, 
for their own use. Of these undertakings, however, there is little 
record, unless, as in the Coleman-Dow murder case at Hickory Point, 
other circumstances made it an issue. 


EARTH CONSTRUCTION 


The use of sod for housing at Lawrence, either as a supplementary 
or as a basic material, was treated frankly as an emergency make- 
shift to be discarded at the earliest possible moment, which meant 
within a few weeks or at the most a few months. There was no 
room in the point of view or the practices at Lawrence for founding 
a “sod house culture.” Discussion did develop, however, looking to 
the utilization of earth for housing, but in all its forms these wer 
inspired by special treatments of earth materials rather than natura! 
sod, and had their origin in older civilizations and therefore involved 
a possible transit of culture rather than the creation of an indigenous 
culture. This was as true for the earth techniques as for lumber, 
brick, stone, and concrete or composite. 

After reviewing the other materials for houses, Editor G. W. 
Brown commented on adobe houses of New Mexico and Utah built 
of “well-tempered clay” bricks, sun-dried, and argued that they 
would be durable in Kansas, with an Italian roof extending well over 
the sides and laid on a good stone foundation extending below the 
frost line and high enough to prevent the absorption of moisture,— 
“the clay here, mixed with sand, will furnish as good walls as those 
of Mexico and Utah.” Again he cited A Home for All, which sug- 
gested that clay alone or clay and stones could be built into a wall! 
tamped into boxes (forms) in the same manner as gravel walls.”‘ 

Nearly two months later Brown was still convinced of the possi- 
bilities of clay and sand walls, properly mixed, and he announced 
that 
; we have resolved on trying the experiment in the erection of an office, 
using the clay from the cellar, and the sand from the river. If the enterprise 
shall prove successful it will be a proud event for Kansas, and one which will 
add thousands to her population. 

Probably additional inspiration for this decision was derived from 
a New York Tribune letter reprinted in the Herald of Freedom the 
same day. It was dated from Grande Prairie, Ind., and cited, be- 


53. Ibid., March 10, 24, 1855. 
54. Ibid., March 10, 1855. 
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sides the houses of the desert Southwest, examples in Ohio.” In 
spite of his apparent enthusiasm for the experiment, there is no 
evidence that Editor Brown acted upon his announcement. The 
idea recurred from time to time, however, in the housing history of 
the grassland region. 

The building situation in Lawrence was evidently most unsatis- 
factory in 1855; lack of lumber, scarcity of capital and unemployed 
labor. Action was taken in May resulting in the organization, May 
M, 15, of the “Lawrence Building Association” a combination of 
mechanics, laborers, and capitalists, to provide employment, good 
wages, residences, and business houses. They proposed using “com- 
posite material wholly,” stone and mortar laid up in layers. The 
plan was designed to provide division of labor allowing each to 
work at his individual artisan skill, the form of organization being 
a sort of co-operative joint-stock company. A wage scale was 
agreed upon, May 17, for carpenters and joiners, stone masons, 
hewers, painters, and glaziers, and common labor, $1.50 to $3.00, 
the stone masons commanding the highest rate. Apparently the 
plan contemplated building on company account for sale as well as 
under contract. The officers were chosen from the substantial lead- 
ers of the community, but no evidence has been found thus far to 
determine whether the organization ever really functioned.*® 


HOTEL 


Because of the manner in which it became involved in the political 
controversies of territorial Kansas, the Emigrant Aid Company 
hotel became a symbol as well as a building. Yes, even more a 
symbol than an architectural achievement. Yet, from the stand- 
point of building construction, it stands as a sort of climax to the 
building program of the beginnings at Lawrence. As originally 
planned, the hotel was to have been a three-and-one-half story frame 
building, over a basement with stone footings and walls.** The 
term frame-building was used in this connection evidently in the 
strict architectural sense—large timbers fitted together by mortice, 
tenon, and pins. By the first of November, 1554, the foundations 
were being laid.®* In February, 1855, the leasing of the sawmill was 
announced with the clause requiring that two-thirds of the output 

55. Ibid., April 28, 1855. 

58. Ibid., May 19, 1855. The text of the constitution and bylaws and the full comple- 
ment of officers is published. 


57. Ibid., February 3, 1855. 


_ 58. Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, letter of November 2, 1854, Springfield ( Mass.) Republican, 
November 18, 1854.—‘“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 2, p. 14. 
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be delivered for the hotel.*® Two weeks earlier a construction con- 
tract was announced by which S. N. Simpson pledged to complete 
the frame building 50 x 70 feet, three and one-half stories by May 1, 
1856. At this time the statement was made that the basement was 
nearly ready for the frame. The fact should be pointed out that 
this time schedule would not insure a hotel in time for the third 
year of immigration which should have arrived prior to May 1, 
1856. Late in April, 1855, the basement was ready for the timbers, 
but work was suspended, probably on account of scarcity of timbers. 
Editor Brown reported a rumor that the walls were to be of concrete. 
This was after he had experienced his first spring dust storms, so he 
approved with this comment, that concrete walls would not only 
be durable, but “dry and healthy” as well, “and impervious to wind 
and dust.” But Brown was not fully satisfied, because he recom- 
mended that the hotel should be made fully fireproof; Warren's 
composition roofing, fireproof windows, iron doors, with inside walls 
of concrete. Subsequent developments suggest that this was some- 
what too extreme for adoption by the company.” 

One becomes a little skeptical about the basement of the hotel, be- 
cause in May it was again reported completed, and “the balance, it 
is said, will be of concrete,” because of difficulties in building with 
lumber “which no person unacquainted with a new country can even 
dream of.” The same account reported that grooved and matched 
flooring was to be shipped from St. Louis, as well as Warren’s compo- 
sition roofing, which was advertised in the same issue of the paper.” 
Some weeks later a further explanation was made: 
the very great scarcity, in fact the almost impossibility of procuring lumber 
sufficient for so large a building, induced them to change their plans somewhat, 
and composite walls, both for the exterior and for each side of the hall, extend- 
ing the whole length of the building—seventy feet—as well as from the basement 
to the roof, was substituted.®2 
This was not the fireproofing that Editor Brown had asked for, but 
it went farther in that direction than might have been expected in 
view of some of the adverse criticism leveled at the company. 

The anticompany Kansas Free State, May 21, 1855, gave the hotel 
an unfavorable notice: 

This famous building, about which there has been so much said in the 
papers for the last year, and the one so much looked for by emigrants upon 
their arrival, is now completed to the first floor, and the work has been 


stopped for some time. [Work was resumed Monday], and they have concluded 


59. Herald of Freedom, February 17, 1855. 
60. Ibid., April 28, 1855. 

61. Ibid., May 12, 1855. 
Ibid., July 28, 1855. 
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to make a concrete building of it. . . . Lawrence has been injured no 
little for the want of a good hotel. Private enterprise would have had a 
hotel here long since. 

The successive interruptions of work on the hotel are somewhat 
confusing. The Herald of Freedom, June 16, reported that work 
was resumed, the walls being built by B. Johnson, a member of a 
Pennsylvania colony—not a New Englander. On this occasion the 
term “composite” instead of “concrete” was used, the news story 
stating that the composite wall was going up rapidly. 

Again the dissonant voice of the Kansas Free State, July 9, was 
raised in criticism of the Emigrant Aid Company on several scores: 
“Why did not the Aid Company found a few towns on the Missouri 
river? The sites are eligible, the very thresholds of the Territory, 
and navigation almost constant.” The editor went on, that the 
company’s claim of 
eight centers of light, is alla humbug. The [saw] mill here has been a perfect 
nuisance. The Hotel, which has been building ever since the Company had 
an existence, still lingers. It is now up one story, the work having stopped, 
and the contractor has taken his hands off, not being able to get his pay, and of 
course cannot go on with the work. 

The mill and the hotel are all they have attempted here, and they have 
done nothing at the other points. This hotel being delayed thus, has been 
more injury to the place than all other things combined.—Hundreds of persons 
have left our place for want of a comfortable hotel to stop at. Yet the Company 
will neither do anything itself, nor give up the work to individuals who would 
put it up immediately. We think that this powerful Company has scared the 
citizens of Lawrence into ecquiescence, silence and submission long enough. 
It you have any regard for your own pecuniary interests, you will no longer 
submit to their tantalizing humbugging operations. Let us have a hotel ready 
for the reception of the immense emigration that will pour in here in the 
fall. It is suicidal for us to depend on the Aid Company doing anything for 
Lawrence, or for any other point in Kansas Territory. 

The later history of the hotel need not be told here. It was not 
completed until 1856, when the Herald of Freedom, April 12, an- 
nounced the event with a full description. And then, on May 21, 
following, it was burned by Sheriff Samuel Jones and his mob." 
It had become the principal target of the Proslavery attack upon 
Lawrence as a center of Free-State agitation in Kansas. As a hotel 
for receiving Free-State immigration intent upon settling in Kansas, 
it had scarcely functioned. As a symbol, although destroyed, the 
Emigrant Aid Company hotel was the most important building in 
territorial Kansas. In its service to the cause as a symbol, it paid 
for itself several times over. 


63. See the author’s previous articles, “Judge Lecompte and the Sack of Lawrence,” 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 20 (August, November, 1953). 







































Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by HELEN M. McFarvanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books acces- 
sioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified as general. The 
out-of-state city directories received by the Historical Society are 
not included in this compilation. 

We also receive regularly the publications of many historical so- 
cieties by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genea- 
logical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1952, to September 30, 1953. Federal and 
state official publications and some books of a general nature are 
not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 
the report of the secretary in the Spring issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ApBBoTT, JoHN Stevens Casot, Christopher Carson. Familiarly Known as Kit 
Carson. New York, Dodd and Mead, 1873. 342p. 

ApaMs, RAMoNn F., Come an’ Get It; the Story of the Old Cowboy Cook. Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press [c1952]. 170p. 

ALDERSON, NANNIE T., and HELENA HuntiIncTON Situ, A Bride Goes West 
New York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. [cl942]. 273p. 

AvuLarrE, INGrt (MorTENSON) pb’, and Epcar Parin p’Aucatre, Buffalo Bill. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, Inc., c1952. Unpaged. 

Batey, JEAN, Cherokee Bill, Oklahoma Pacer. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press [c1952]. 191p. 

BALLARD, TODHUNTER, West of Quarantine. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1953. 250p. 

BaRBER, MARSHALL A., The Schoolhouse at Prairie View. Lawrence, University 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


A Scarcity oF Front GATEs 
From The Sumner County Press, Wellington, April 23, 1874. 


Marriages have been so infrequent in Sumner county since its settlement, as 
to lead to the discussion of the cause of a state of affairs so deplorable, by 
parties deeply interested in the future welfare of our beautiful country. We 
have heard the subject discussed, but never have heard any satisfactory reason 
given, until a few days since we overheard a young lady—recently from one 
of the eastern states—suggest, that it was attributable to the great scarcity of 
front gates! 

eae a 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


From the Newton Kansan, November 5, 1874. 

One day last week as the mail train west of Dodge City was coming east, 
a herd of buffalo made their appearance near the track, which so raised the 
nerves of our route agent friend J. C. Jones (of Osborne county) that he, 
gun in hand jumped off the train and started across the prairie after them, 
leaving his mail car wide open. The train continued on its way, and he was 
left behind and picked up by the western bound train. 


An EYE For BusINEss 
From the Garden City Paper, June 19, 1879. 


A minister not living over a hundred miles from here and also keeps a store, 
who had just commenced his sermon, last Sunday when he spied some 
emigrant wagons coming up the road, and that one of them had stopped in 
front of his store, he immediately stopped in his discourse, blew his nose, 
coughed, walked down the aisle and whispered to his son: “Go out and sell 
those emigrants some goods, as it is necessary.” He then walked back to the 
pulpit, winked with his off eye, and finished his sermon. 


—— 


DEER IN WESTERN KANSAS 


From the Wallace County Register, Wallace, December 11, 1886. 


Mr. Spencer who has a claim in Sherman county is a successful “Nimrod.” 
He has been stopping with Andy Phillips for a few weeks. Last week he 
took his fine old buffalo gun and crossed the Smoky to the south, where among 
the ravines he discovered a herd of blacktailed deer. He came home late in 
the evening very tired and reported that he had killed one doe, and brought the 
liver along as evidence. Taking a wagon next morning he went out for his game 
and returned about noon with four fine specimens, two does and two fawns 
Ye editor is ready to testify as to how nice they were. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 

A series, “Early Days of Towanda Area Are Graphically Re- 
counted,” by Evalina Edmiston, has appeared frequently during the 
past several months in the Butler Free-Lance, E| Dorado. 


Hays and Ellis county history has continued to appear regularly 
in recent issues of the Hays Daily News and the Ellis County News, 
Hays. 

With the issue of January 7, 1954, the Gypsum Advocate began 
the publication in weekly installments of a history of the Gypsum 
valley by Mildred Karber. 

The January-February, 1954, issue of To the Stars, Topeka, pub- 
lication of the Kansas Industrial Development Commission, was the 
annual tourist edition. The following number, April-May, was the 
Kansas centennial issue. Featured were Kansas historical articles, 
dealing particularly with the territorial period. 

Wayne A. O’Connell’s series on the origin of names in southern 
Kansas was continued in the Chetopa Advance, February 4, 1954, 
and the Oswego Independent, February 5. Included were the names 
Oswego, Hopefield, Old Cherokee, Jacksonville, Neola, Dayton, 
Kingston, Timber Hill, Deerton, and Big Hill. 

An article entitled “Arkansas City This Year Reaches Its 55th 
Birthday Anniversary,” by Walter Hutchison, was published in the 
Arkansas City Daily Traveler, February 9, 1954. Settlers began 
arriving in 1869 and the town of Creswell was laid out in 1870, be- 
coming Arkansas City in 1872. 

A history of Americus, established in 1857, was printed in the 
Emporia Weekly Gazette, February 11, 1954. Recent articles in the 
daily Gazette were: “The Story of Old Madison County,” by Lucina 
Jones, March 29-31; and “[Congregational] Church Is Celebrating 
Its Own Centennial in Kansas This Year,” May 5. The Gazette has 
continued to print the historical column, “When Emporia Was 
Young.” 

Articles of historical note in recent issues of the Coffeyville Daily 
Journal included: a biographical sketch of Charley Auld, an old-time 
cowman in the Indian territory, now of Cedar Vale, by Jim Cole- 
grove, February 14, 1954; biographical sketch of Samuel O. Witwer, 
West Coffeyville pioneer, by Oren “Bud” Wright, March 7; “Battle 
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for [Montgomery] County Seat Saw Rise and Fall of Communities.” 
also by Wright, April 4; and a brief history of the Coffeyville First 
Presbyterian church, May 7. 


John Watson’s “See Kansas” series on historical spots in Kansas 
has continued to appear in the Wichita Evening Eagle. Some of 
the places included were: Shawnee Mission, February 18; old Ore- 
gon trail roadhouse, Atchison, March 4; Planters’ House, Leaven- 
worth, March 11; Lane University, March 18; Atchison, the scene 
of a speech by Abraham Lincoln in 1859, April 15; and the Chilocco 
Indian School, south of Arkansas City, May 20. Also appearing in 
the Evening Eagle were “Monument to ‘Buffalo Bill’ Mathewson 
Advocated,” a letter from William H. Owen, Leavenworth, March 
3; and “City’s First Church [First Presbyterian] Organized in Dugout 
84 Years Ago,” March 20. The following stories were printed in the 
Sunday Eagle: “Wichita Century Ago Was Village of Indian Tribe,” 
by Myra Lockwood Brown, February 28; “Council Grove Relives 
Colorful History,” by John Watson, May 9; “49 Settlements Sought 
Honor as Capital of Kansas,” by Jonathan M. Dow, May 23; and 
“Kansas Born in Tragedy 100 Years Ago,” by Bob Tonsing, Sr., 
May 30. 


A biographical sketch of Mrs. Margaret Haun Raser, Hodgeman 
county school teacher and daughter of the founder of Jetmore, T. S. 
Haun, by Ethel Watkins, was published in the Dodge City Daily 
Globe, February 20, 1954. The Globe printed a story of the now 
“dead” town of Ravanna, March 16. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church, near Cheney, observed 
its 76th anniversary in late February, 1954. A short history of the 
church appeared in the Cheney Sentinel, February 25. The congre- 
gation was organized February 24, 1884, in a school building under 
the guidance of the Rev. A. Luebkemann. 


Grellet Academy, organized in 1878 in the Solomon valley near 
Cawker City by the Friends church, was the subject of a brief 
historical article by Henrietta Boyd, in the Cawker City Ledger, 
February 25, 1954. The building burned in 1895 and the school 
was not rebuilt. 


Two articles of historical note were published in the Wichita 
Beacon, February 28, 1954: “Kansas Indian Nations Are Dying,” by 
H. E. Bruce, Horton, and a biographical sketch of John Bogart, 94, 
who came to Wichita in 1879 and later lived in Sumner and Green- 
wood counties. 
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Efforts to create Nebraska territory during the ten years prior to 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the motives behind the 
efforts, are reviewed by Dr. James C. Malin in “The Nebraska 
Question: a Ten-Year Record, 1844-1854,” published in Nebraska 
History, Lincoln, March, 1954. 


Some early history of Burlingame appeared in the Burlingame 
Enterprise-Chronicle, March 4, 1954. Biographical notes on natives 
of Burlingame and long-time residents of that community were 
printed May 6. The information was gathered from registrations 
at the city’s recent centennial celebration. 


Histories of Paola, Osawatomie, and other parts of Miami county 
were included in an article by Mrs. Anna Krumsick in the Paola 
Western Spirit, March 5, 1954. 


A six-column history of St. Patrick’s Catholic parish in Florence, 
by the Rev. Francis J. Hughes, present pastor, was published in the 
Florence Bulletin, March 11, 1954. The first church building was 
completed late in 1878 but Catholic services were held in the com- 
munity as early as the 1850's. 


A biographical sketch of Fred V. Pargeter, 90-year-old painter of 
Pretty Prairie, by Jim Skinner, appeared in the Hutchinson News- 
Herald, March 20, 1954. Pargeter was born in England and came 
to Kansas in 1884. He began painting at the age of 68. 


“Early Days in Ashland Were Colorful,” an article by Ruth 
McMillion, was published in the Clark County Clipper, Ashland, 
March 25, 1954. Ashland was established in 1885. 


Tom Finley, who came to Thomas county in 1885, has recorded 
some of his early experiences in an article in The Western Times, 
Sharon Springs, March 25, 1954. Among the incidents recalled by 
Finley was the fight over land between the settlers and the ranchers. 


Recent historical articles in the Hope Dispatch included: a his- 
tory of the Hope Baptist church, March 25; an early history of Hope 
by the late Mrs. T. H. Palmer, April 1; and a letter from Dr. Frank 
J. Klingberg, professor of history at the University of California, 
who spent his youth in Dickinson county, April 8. 


A column-length history of Winchester, from material collected 
by Mrs. Cora Coppinger Charles, was printed in the Winchester 
Star, March 26, 1954. The town’s history began in 1854 when 
William M. Gardiner staked a claim in the vicinity, but the town- 
site was not surveyed until 1857. 
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“Cabin of Death,” the story of the “Bloody” Benders of south- 
eastern Kansas, by Warren Kuhn, was printed in the Spring, 1954, 
issue of True West, Austin, Tex. 

Of interest to Kansans, particularly in this centennial year, are 
three articles by Floyd C. Shoemaker, “Missouri's Proslavery Fight 
for Kansas, 1854-1855,” which began in the Missouri Historical Re- 
view, Columbia, April, 1954. 


The front page of the Atchison Daily Globe, April 1, 1954, was 
dated April 1, 1854, and was made up of news that might have 
appeared on the front page of an Atchison newspaper of that date. 
Items concerning slavery, a new Missouri river bridge, the new 
Republican party, border ruffians, and a school teacher for Atchison 
were included. Also in the April 1 issue was an article entitled 
“Pro-Slavery Party Had Atchison Headquarters,” by Elizabeth 
Wohlgemuth. The history of the Round Prairie church, south of 
Atchison, by Mrs. George Pennington, appeared in the Globe, April 
11. Articles on the political, industrial, and educational history of 
Atchison were published in a centennial edition of the Globe, June 
20. Atchison, named after Sen. David R. Atchison of Missouri, was 
founded July 27, 1854, by a group from Platte county, Missouri. 
The city was incorporated by the territorial legislature of 1858, and 
Samuel C. Pomeroy was the first mayor. 


A historical essay contest was sponsored in the early months of 
1954 by the Kansas Home Demonstration Council. A number of 
the contest stories were published in various newspapers. Among 
them were: experiences of early residents of Cunningham and 
Kingman county, by Mrs. Jessie Nossaman, in the Cunningham 
Clipper, April 1; “Early Day Herington,” by B. L. Smith, and “An 
Indian Story,” by Dianna Dolan, in the Herington Advertiser-Times, 
April 8 and 15; early Kansas history, by Arlene O’Dell, and early 
Sheridan county history, by Mrs. C. E. Toothaker, in the Hoxie 
Sentinel, April 15 and 22; a history of the Clark’s creek settlement 
near White City, by Mrs. Phyllis Kohler, in the White City Register, 
April 22; a sketch of the Charles Peterson family who homesteaded 
near Bushton, by Mrs. Abbie I. Peterson, in the Bushton News, 
April 29; some history of Woodson county, by H. A. Mann, in the 
Toronto Republican, May 18; and the reminiscences of Mrs. Leon 
Cover, in the Oskaloosa Independent, May 27. 


Appearing regularly in The High Plains Journal, Dodge City, for 
several years has been Heinie Schmidt’s column, “It’s Worth Re- 
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peating—Stories of Early Southwest [Kansas] History.” A few 
recent articles were: “Resident [H. N. Hildebrand] of Ghost City 
of Montezuma Recalls Birth and Death of the Town,” April 1, 1954; 
“Coldwater’s First Physician [Dr. J. S. Halliday] Battled Scourge; 
Stayed to Serve Area 24 Years,” by Genevieve Kimple, April 8; 
“The Call, Pearlette’s Newspaper, Tells of Organization of Meade’s 
Ghost City,” April 15; “Wilson Family Comes to Rush County in 
Early Days as Southwest Pioneers,” April 22; “Prairie Fire Was 
Vorst Feared Enemy of Early Rush County Homesteaders,” by 
the late Andrew W. Wilson, April 29; “Founding Fathers Use[d] 
Varied Talents to Overcome Losses and Difficulties,” May 6; “Fore- 
sight, Faith, Courage and Integrity Characteristics of Dodge City 
Founders,” May 13; “Early Day Rural School Teacher [Mrs. Manny 
Taylor] Tells About Conditions in Sodville School,” May 20; “Pio- 
neer Ford County Rural Teachers Make Names for Themselves in 
World,” May 27; “Whole Families Devoted Their Careers to Teach- 
ing in Ford Rural Schools,” June 3; “Nonchalanta, Early Ness County 
Town, Faded and Died as Hard Times Struck,” June 10; and “[O. L.] 
Lennen Recalls Stay in Nonchalanta, Once a Busy Ness County 
Community,” June 17. 

H. B. Oesterreich’s story of his grandfather's early experiences in 
Kansas was printed in the Herington Advertiser-Times, April 8, 
1954. The grandfather, Herman Oesterreich, arrived in Dickinson 
county in 1857, walking from Fort Leavenworth. The ceremony 
attending an Indian chief's funeral and the early life in the Clark’s 
creek area northeast of Herington were recalled by Jay Baxter in an 
article in the Advertiser-Times, April 15. 

Articles of historical interest to Kansans in recent issues of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star included: “Historic Days of Old Frontier Live 
in Journal [of William E. McIntyre] Now Owned by Topekans 
[Elsie Bronson and Dr. H. L. Kirkpatrick,” by Lucille Kohler, 
April 13, 1954; “The Kansan [Clyde Tombaugh] Who Found a 
Planet Looks Ahead to Space Travel,” by E. B. Garnett, April 18; 
“Out Come Bonnets and Beards for Big Days [Centennial Celebra- 
tion] in Council Grove,” by Howard Turtle, April 25; and “The 
Santa Fe Trail Was Old When Wagon Wheels Started Rolling Over 
It in 1821,” by W. Thetford LeViness, June 7. Articles in the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Times were: “A Sensational Jail Delivery in St. 
Joseph Freed Dr. John Doy, an Abolitionist,” by Lelia Munsell, 
May 8; “High Drama of Ballots and Bullets in Settlement of Kansas 
Territory,” a review of Alice Nichols’ Bleeding Kansas, by W. W. 
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Barker, May 13; “The Lure of Land Ownership Was a Strong Factor 
in Early Settlement of Kansas,” by Dr. Ina Hunter Unglesby, May 
28; and “Travel to Colorado Was Different in Gold Rush 95 Years 
Ago This Summer,” a review of the diary of John H. Ewing, by 
Myra Lockwood Brown, July 13. 

Westmoreland’s history was sketched briefly in the Westmoreland 
Recorder, April 22, 1954. The town was incorporated in April, 
1884. A longer article on the history of Pottawatomie county was 
printed June 3. 


A short history of Junction City was printed in the Junction City 
Union, May 1, 1954. About May 1, 1855, John Pipher, A. J. Mead, 
Hiram Palmer, and others settled at the site of present Junction 
City and called the place Manhattan, according to the article. A 
short time later that settlement moved down the river to present 
Manhattan. Other parties then undertook the development of Junc- 
tion City. Two articles of historical note appeared in the special 
edition of the Union published June 11, 1954: “Men of Fort Riley 
Have Served Nation a Century,” and “Junction City and Fort Riley 
History Linked for 100 Years.” The special edition was published 
as a welcome to the 37th Division to Fort Riley. A history of the 
Brookside school, near Junction City, by Alfred P. Hotten, was pub- 
lished in the Junction City Republic, May 30. 


Some early history of Coffey county is included in an article, 
“Memoirs of a Pioneer,” by Landy Dison Carmean, published in 
The Daily Republican, Burlington, May 5, 1954, and in the LeRoy 
Reporter, May 14. Carmean came to Kansas with his father’s family 
late in 1865 when he was five years of age. 

“The History of Headquarters House of Fort Scott, Kan., National 
Historical Shrine,” by Ralph Richards, began to run serially in the 
Fort Scott Tribune-Monitor, May 5, 1954. The building, completed 
early in 1843 as a part of the fort, still stands and is the home of 
the Fort Scott Historical Museum. 

The history of Meeker School District, Sumner county, compiled 
by Howard Hunt, appeared in the Belle Plaine News, May 6, 1954. 
Efforts toward the organization of the district were begun March 


10, 1873. 

In 1880 the Butler county village of Keighley was platted by 
Moses Turpen, according to a history of the now “dead” town by 
Olive Eastin Payne, published in the El Dorado Times, May 12, 
1954. 
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A 16-page historical section was published by the Garden City 
Daily Telegram, May 14, 1954. Included were a tracing of the 
Garden City area’s early history, a history of Finney county news- 
papers, and an article entitled “An Empire [Southwest Kansas] 
Born on the Glory Road [Santa Fe Trail],” by F. L. Charlton. In 
the regular section of the Telegram were a sketch of Charles Crow, 
who came to Garden City in 1879, and “Indian Attacks Were 
Hideous,” by Ruby Basye. 


‘ A 32-page 50th anniversary edition was published by the Great 
Bend Herald-Press, May 15, 1954. The newspaper began as the 
Pawnee Rock Herald, July 21, 1904. A section of the anniversary 
edition was devoted to Barton county golden wedding anniversaries, 
with pictures and biographical notes. Other features were: a his- 
tory of the Herald-Press; “Slaughter by Quantrill,” a prize-winning 
essay by 14-year-old John T. Rhoads of Heizer; another prize- 
winning essay on the state’s early history, by Jean Otte; “An Old- 
Timer [Adam Krause] Recalls Life as a Gt. Bend Lad During 90's”; 
and “Life in Kansas Pioneer Days Was Rough, Uncompromising,” 
by Velma Wells. 


Daily installments of Prof. Allen Crafton’s new work on the first 
decade in the history of Lawrence, “Free State Fortress,” were pub- 
lished from May 18 to June 21, 1954, in the Lawrence Daily Journal- 
World, as a special feature of the centennial year. 


A story on the founding of Hill City by W. R. Hill and the county- 
seat fight in Graham county, by Lulu S. Craig, was published in the 
Hill City Times, May 27, 1954. 


The first number of Pride, Pratt’s annual progress publication, 
was issued in June, 1954, by the Pratt Daily Tribune. The following 
historical articles were included in the 128-page, magazine-type 
edition: “County, Then City Was Named for Young Civil War 
Hero,” “Pratt Now 70 Years Old,” “Indian Scare of 1885,” “First 
County Move a Fraud,” and “Violent County Seat Fight.” Much of 
the historical material and many pictures were provided by J. Rufus 
Gray. 


The plan of a Mullinville church to raise money for a new building 
was the subject of an article, “They Call It ‘God’s Acres,” by Mari- 
etta Weaver, in Coronet, Chicago, June, 1954. Farmers set aside a 
portion of their crops and livestock and the townspeople likewise 
shared their income toward the project. 
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J. C. Ruppenthal’s first article on the banks of Russell county, 
“Beginnings of Banking at Lucas,” was published in the Natoma- 
Luray Independent, June 3, 1954. The first Lucas bank was or- 
ganized in 1887. 


To celebrate its 75th anniversary, the Topeka Daily Capital pub- 
lished a 220-page edition, June 6, 1954. Historical sections of the 
edition were: “Wholesale and Retail Trade”; “Society, Families and 
Fashions”; “Sports and Recreation”; “Topeka, the First 100 Years”; 
“Health, Education and Religion”; “Topeka Welcomes Industry’; 
“Topeka Living”; “Finance and Insurance”; “Growth of a News- 
paper’; “Kansas Is America’s Breadbasket”; “Topeka, Crossroads of 
the Nation”; and “Kansas, the First 100 Years.” 

A two-column history of the Banner church in Trego county ap- 
peared in the Gove County Advocate, Quinter, June 10, 1954. The 
first building was of sod, erected in 1879 about two miles north of 
the present church. In following years the church services were 
held in the schoolhouse. The present building was completed in 


1904. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The 79th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Society in the Memorial building at 
Topeka on October 19, 1954. 


The Hollenberg Ranch Pony Express Station, near Hanover, is 
now open for visitors daily, except Sundays. Ben Walters, Han- 
over, is caretaker and guide. This is the only unaltered pony ex- 
press station still standing where it was built—in 1857—in Kansas. 


A historical museum was formed at Coffeyville early this year for 
the purpose of preserving the history of Coffeyville and the sur- 
rounding community. Historic items, particularly those relating to 
the Dalton raid, Walter Johnson of baseball fame, and Wendell 
Willkie, are being assembled by a committee headed by J. B. Kloehr. 


Restoration of the Smith county cabin of Dr. Brewster Higley 
who wrote “Home on the Range,” has been a project of the Smith 
Center Rotary Club. Dedication ceremonies were held July 25, 
with Gov. Edward F. Arn giving the address. 


All officers of the Augusta Historical Society were re-elected at 
the annual meeting on February 22, 1954. They are: Stella B. 
Haines, president; Mrs. J. E. Mahannah, vice-president; Florence 
Hudson, secretary; and Mrs. Henry Bornholdt, treasurer. 

Fred Brinkerhoff was the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Crawford County Historical Society in Pittsburg, February 26, 1954. 
He reviewed events leading to the formation of Kansas territory and 
through the territorial period. 


Officers elected by the Wichita Historical Museum Association 
at a meeting March 4, 1954, included: Owen McEwen, president; 
Eugene Coombs, first vice-president; Brace A. Helfrich, second vice- 
president; John Coultis, Jr., secretary; and Dr. Harold Scheer, treas- 
urer. An article on the museum and the exhibits, by Joe Brewer, 
appeared in the Wichita Eagle, March 28, 1954. Mrs. Frank Slay 
is curator. 


Dr. T. A. Kennedy was elected president of the Lawrence His- 
torical Society at a meeting March 8, 1954. Other officers chosen 
were: Mary Clarke, vice-president; Ruth Dyche, secretary; and 
Riley Burcham, treasurer. Lathrop B. Read, Jr., was the retiring 
president. 
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The museum housing President Dwight D. Eisenhower's me- 
mentoes of war and peace was officially opened in Abilene, April 
8, 1954, when Dr. Milton Eisenhower, representing the five Eisen- 
hower brothers, cut the ribbon, climaxing the opening ceremonies. 
One wing of the building has been completed to date. A second 
wing is expected to be ready in the early autumn. 


Dr. Allan Nevins’ address, “Kansas and the Stream of American 
Destiny,” high-lighted the Kansas Centennial History Conference 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, April 30 and May 1, 1954. 
The conference was sponsored jointly by the Kansas Association of 
Teachers of History and Related Fields, the Kansas Library As- 
sociation, the Kansas State Historical Society, and the centennial 
committee and four departments of the University of Kansas. An- 
other feature of the program was a symposium on the collection and 
use of materials of local history, moderated by Fred Brinkerhoff, 
Pittsburg. Papers were given as follows: “Juniata, Gateway to Mid- 
Kansas,” by James C. Carey, Kansas State College, Manhattan; “The 
Transportation Problem in Early Atchison,” by the Rev. Peter Beck- 
man, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison; “Archeological Excavations 
in the Blue River Valley,” by Linwood L. Hodgdon, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; and “The Rump Legislature of 1893,” Edwin 
J. Walbourn, El Dorado Junior College. Officers were elected by 
the Kansas Association of Teachers of History and Related Fields 
as follows: John Rydjord, University of Wichita, president; William 
H. Seiler, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, vice-president; 
Walbourn, secretary-treasurer. Beckman and J. W. Vanderhoff, 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, were elected to the executive 
council. 


A Pioneer Day celebration held at Rexford, May 2, 1954, was 
attended by 160 persons. Following the dinner an election of of- 
ficers was held. Mrs. Chester Connelly was re-elected president; 
Mrs. Lawrence Claar, secretary; and Mrs. Bertha Wilson was chosen 
treasurer. 


Home Demonstration meetings in Kansas during the week of May 
3-7, 1954, heard special speakers in observance of the territorial 
centennial. Mrs. Ben Page of Kansas City spoke at meetings in 
Pittsburg, Arkansas City, Council Grove, Bonner Springs, and To- 
peka, on “One Hundred Years of Trousseaus.” “Kansas’ Last Indian 
Raid” was the subject of Edward M. Beougher’s talks at La Crosse, 
Meade, Pratt, Newton, and Wichita. Beougher, an attorney, lives 
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at Grinnell. Speaking at Washington, Salina, Osborne, Syracuse, 
and Oberlin, was R. F. Brock, Goodland banker. Brock used sub- 
jects appropriate to the area in which he was speaking. Beougher’s 
talk was summarized in The Harvey County News, Newton, May 6. 

The dedication of the Kaw Mission at Council Grove as a state 
museum took place May 12, 1954, with Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel 
as the principal speaker. Erected in 1850 by the Methodist church 
as a mission and school, the building was purchased by the state 
in 1951 and is maintained as a historic site and museum by the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society. 

Sen. Frank Carlson gave the principal address and Gov. Edward 
F. Arn presided at the initial sale and cancellation ceremonies of 


the commemorative stamp honoring the Kansas territorial centennial 
at Fort Leavenworth, May 31, 1954. 


Two historical observances recently took place near Baldwin. On 
June 5, 1954, a re-enactment of the preaching of what is thought to 
be the first sermon to white settlers in Kansas was held. In early 
July, 1854, the Rev. William Goode, a Methodist, preached at 
Hickory Point, north of Baldwin. The Baldwin City Cemetery, 
where many of the area’s pioneers are buried was the scene of a 
dedication June 6 of new stone gates. The speaker was Dr. H. K. 
Ebright whose address, recalling some of the pioneers and the his- 
tory of the community, was printed in the Baldwin Ledger, June 
10. The leader in the preservation of the historic cemetery was Dr. 
W. C. Markham. 


The autobiography of the late Mrs. Lizzie Kunkel Robinson was 
recently published in a 32-page pamphlet called The Story of My 
Life. Settling in Kansas in 1885, Mrs. Robinson was active in local 
and state-wide women’s affairs and politics. 


A 32-page pamphlet entitled The Waconda Story—The First His- 
tory of Waconda Spring, by Ava B. Gentleman, was recently printed 
by the Beloit Daily Call. Waconda Spring, a mineral pool in 
Mitchell county, was a sacred place to the Plains Indians and has 
become steeped in legend. Efforts are being made to have the 
spring designated a national monument. 

A 19-page pamphlet compiled by Lola Hennessey was issued by 
Tecumseh at the time of its centennial celebration, May 8, 1954. 
Col. Thomas N. Stinson was one of the first settlers and the principal 
founder of Tecumseh. He moved to the area early in 1854, and in 
August of that year the townsite was located. 
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Several articles on the history of Beloit and Mitchell county ap- 
peared in a 52-page, illustrated souvenir booklet of the national 
midwest tour of the Horseless Carriage Club at Beloit, May 21-28, 
1954. 


A 28-page illustrated pamphlet was published as part of Topeka’s 
centennial observance. Entitled Topeka’s 100 Years of Inspired 
Leadership, the pamphlet depicts Topeka’s growth and advance- 
ment by periods. The city had its beginning December 5, 1854, 
when the town company was organized with Cyrus K. Holliday as 
president. 


Emporia published a 20-page, mimeographed, historical pamphlet 
in connection with the city’s celebration of the Kansas territorial 
centennial, May 28, 1954. 

Leavenworth’s 100-year history is summarized in a well-illus- 
trated, 55-page program booklet entitled Centennial Leavenworth, 
1854-1954, published in connection with the city’s celebration, June 
6-12, 1954. On June 13, 1854, 32 men met in Weston, Mo., and 
drew up the articles of incorporation for the town. The first elec- 
tion was held in 1855, Thomas Slocum being chosen the first mayor. 


A feature of Atchison’s centennial celebration, June 20-26, 1954, 
was the distribution of a 64-page historical booklet, compiled and 
edited by Catherine and Bill Roe. In addition to the city’s history, 
the booklet includes stories on the schools, churches, businesses, and 
civic organizations of Atchison. 


The story of the J. B. Brown family, Wilson county pioneers, has 
been told by Mrs. Winifred Jane Burtis, daughter of the family, in 
a 156-page mimeographed volume called “Growing Up With Kan- 
sas.” Mrs. Burtis was less than a year old when the Browns came 
to Kansas in 1869. 


A picture of Kansas territory as torn by the struggle over the 
slavery issue is given by Alice Nichols in her newly published book, 
Bleeding Kansas. The narrative attempts to give the South its due, 
yet points out some of the excesses of both the North and the South. 


Wayne Gard of Dallas, Tex., is the author of a new 296-page 
book, The Chisholm Trail, published by the University of Oklahoma 
Press. For over a dozen years, beginning in 1867, the trail was an 
important part of the life of Kansas, Indian territory (now Okla- 
homa), and Texas. 
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